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Peace or War for America 


IT IS NOT COWARDICE TO THINK OF AMERICA FIRST 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, U. S. Senator from Michigan 
In the Senate of the United States, February 27, 1939 


R. PRESIDENT, in my view the question of na- 
tional defense is inevitably geared to the question 
of foreign policy. Therefore, at the outset of this 

discussion, I wish to deal generally with both, and inasmuch 
as I am merely seeking to present a position rather than to 
invite a controversy, | am going to ask what for me is the 
usual practice of proceeding without interruption until I 
shall have concluded, at which time I shall be very glad to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. President, this is the first of the bills to sustain what 
are asserted to be the new needs of a vastly expanded na- 
tional defense. It is the proper time, it seems to me, to 
address myself to the whole related subject which inevitably 
stems from our foreign policy itself. There should be no pol- 
itics in such a contemplation or in such a discussion, and 
neither should there be any restraints upon frank, patriotic 
discussion, restraints which might conveniently but unjustly 
ascribe politics to dissent. When the destiny of 130,000,000 
people is in issue, with peace or war at ultimate stake, we 
are all entitled to speak our minds and hearts. Duty will 
be satisfied with nothing less. 

To make my own defense attitude clear, let me say at 
the outset, that I have voted for every regular Army and 
Navy appropriation bill throughout my 11 years in the Sen- 
ate. I believe in thoroughly adequate defense; I believe in 
rational preparedness. I voted against last year’s extra 
super-supernavy bill, however, because I did not believe a 
showing was made to justify it, and I particularly did not 
want America, while protesting simultaneously against a 
world naval race, to be the first Government on earth off- 
cially to set the new battleship tempo at 45,000 tons. 

I voted against it because we had been told only 10 days 
previously that the unprecedentedly large regular naval 
authorization gave us everything our situation required. I 
voted against it, I may add, because I felt it put too much 
emphasis upon the capital ships and too little upon air de- 
fense. But the super-supernavy bill was passed, and now 
once more we are told that our action was inconclusive, that 
infinitely more must now be done all over again. 


I readily concede that defense is a relative term to a con- 
siderable extent, and that the enormous increase elsewhere in 
the mechanisms of war during the past year undoubtedly 
requires us, at least partially, to catch up; I welcome par- 
ticularly a new emphasis upon air defense in this connection; 
but the whole thing dramatizes the awful futility of inter- 
national competition in the implements of war. It is always 
a stern chase; each nation pursues the other. What we did 
last year having been overtaken by others is the new starting 
point from which we must undertake more this year, and 
our more simply puts it up to the other fellow to equalize or 
exceed what we shall do. Then, next year we all start 
around the vicious circle all over again. It finally leads to 
the disintegration of civilization through bankruptcy, if not 
through conflict. I hope and pray that the peoples of the 
earth may come to their senses before it is too late, and be 
able to impress their governments with the conviction that 
agreements to limit arms are the sole defense against this 
final calamity, and I would wisu that the Government of the 
United States may very emphatically keep this objective be- 
fore the other governments and the other peoples of the earth. 

If we have a “rendezvous with destiny,” this surely is our 
supreme assignment. 

But it is accurately said that at the moment we confront 
a condition, not a theory. As realists, we must take the world 
as it is, and not as we would wish it to be. This undoubtedly 
calls upon us to review our defense resources, and, however 
reluctantly, to make them adequate. That will be my pur- 
pose; and, reluctantly again, I do not dismiss the probability 
that practically everything now sought by way of additional 
defense may be required to make our defense resources 
adequate. 

But, Mr. President, adequate for what? That is the con- 
trolling question. Its answer must precede all other answers 
to all other questions. 

Adequate for what? Adequate to implement national de- 
fense in the traditional American sense of minding our own 
business? To that I can uncompromisingly answer, “Yes.” 

Adequate for what? Adequate to sustain the realities of 
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the Monroe Doctrine in the sense that we cannot allow alien 
ideologies to close in upon us through Western Hemisphere 
approaches? Again, “Yes.” 

Adequate for what? To implement the President’s Chi- 
cago speech which talked of quarantines and suggested the 
use of American sanctions against so-called “aggressor na- 
tions”’on other continents? This time, “No,” unless the 
sanctions are the deliberate and conscious order of Congress, 
reflecting the conviction of the whole American people. 

Adequate for what? To help police the world under theo- 
ries of “collective security”? Again “No.” It would leave 
us the residuary legatee of a responsibility which would re- 
quire so vast an enginery of war that even the pending 
mammoth program would be wholly impotent. 

Adequate for what? That, I repeat, is the key question. 

Perhaps the Military Affairs Committee and the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate know and hold this key. 
I am not a member of either of those committees. I am 
merely a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which is as much in the dark upon these matters as is the 
man on the street. We do not know. We are not permitted 
to know. These other committees have met in all the sinister 
mystery of secret sessions, and the information they have 
received is sealed against the rest of the Senate and against 
the country. 

Mr. President, so long as our foreign policy is a conun- 
drum, so also must be this defense program. One is geared 
to the other. What is intended? Whither do we trend? Na- 
tional defense adequate for what? 

I could wish for one of two things, Mr. President, before 
this bill and its accompanying legislation for defense come 
to final roll call. I could wish for one of two things: 

First. Either that the President shall state the specifica- 
tions and harmonize his various discussions of the subject of 
foreign relations; or 

Second. That these bills themselves shall be first referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee for a conclusive declara- 
tion of what we believe and intend to be the foreign policy 
of the United States which we are implementing with these 
“defense” bills. 

The situation in which the country finds itself in respect to 
these matters is itself a matter of grave concern. This flows 
less from any actual exposure than from constant propa- 
ganda, fed through one source or another, constant propa- 
ganda that stimulates fear, invites apprehension, and may too 
easily precipitate some of the very troubles which it presumes 
to forfend. 

One of the dangerous misconceptions which are taking 
possession of our thinking in some quarters is the notion that 
we can thrust ourselves into foreign quarrels and mold alien 
destiny by methods “short of war.” That is the treacherous 
phrase—“short of war.” We hear it in high places. We can 
assert ourselves in respect to the clashes and the conflicts and 
the conquests of other peoples, it is said, but we shall always 
stop “short of war.” 

That, Mr. President, is a deeply dangerous infatuation. 
Perhaps there are some things, Heaven willing, which we can 
do “short of war” in attempting to influence the course of 
events in foreign controversies which find other nations pre- 
paring to fight for their own objectives; but it is an utterly 
treacherous reliance. When we once assert ourselves as par- 
tisan in one of these foreign collisions of self-interest we have 
taken a step which may put subsequent destiny entirely be- 
yond our own control. If we take the next step in the form 
of some one-sided punitive action or support we definitely are 
no longer in control of destiny. We may still complacently 
and short-sightedly tell ourselves that we intend to stop 
“short of war,” but we are unfortunately no longer in control 
of these tragic traffic lights. If the answering reprisals be- 





come intolerable, we have no alternative but to resist them by 
force of arms. Regardless of our original intention to stop 
“short of war,” we may too easily find ourselves plunged into 
war itsel!. 

We should never take the first step, Mr. President, unless 
we are deliberately and consciously ready and willing to take 
the final step if it becomes inevitable. Otherwise we invite 
not only humiliation but also the complete disintegration of 
our international influence. 

There is no such thing as a partial interference in the quar- 
rels of other nations which can dependably stop “short of 
war.” I am speaking not only of the application of economic 
sanctions, I am speaking equally of provocative speech which 
ignores the time-tested admonitions in Washington’s Fare- 
well Address; and I want to read again from that address: 

The nation which indulges towards another an ha- 
bitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some degree 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against 
another disposes each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence, frequent collisions, 
obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The nation 
prompted by ill will and resentment sometimes impels to 
war the government contrary to the best calculations of 
policy. 

Still quoting from the Farewell Address: 

The government sometimes participates in the na- 
tional propensity and adopts through passion what rea- 
son would reject; at other times it makes the animosity 
of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, in- 
stigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and per- 
nicious motives. 

Listen: 

The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of 
nations has been the victim. 


Ah, Mr. President, this address may be 150 years old but, 
like the law of gravity, it is as constant in its wisdom and 
accuracy today as it was the day it was uttered. 


I continue reading briefly from the Farewell Address: 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one nation for 
another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter without adequate inducements or 
justifications. 

Still reading from the Farewell Address: 

Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another cause those whom they actuate 
to see danger only on one side— 

And let that sink in— 

only on one side, and serve to veil and even second the 
arts of influence on the other. Real patriots, who may 
resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to become 
suspected and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp 
the applause and confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

* * o * * * * * 

Europe has a set of primary interests— 

Still reading from the address— 


Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be 
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engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. 


That fundamentally will often be found true; in fact, 
almost constantly so. 


Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. 

* * * * * * * * 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice ? 

Mr. President, if that message had been penned last night, 
its words could not fall upon our ears with more significant 
and pertinent application at this moment. True, we do live 
in a foreshortened world in which, compared with Washing- 
ton’s day, time and space are relatively annihilated. But 
| still thank God for two insulating oceans; and even though 
they be foreshortened, they are still our supreme benediction 
if they be wisely and prudently used. 

Let no man, let no nation mistake what I am saying. I 
hate many of the alien ideologies that have taken posses- 
sion of certain quarters of the globe; but it is not my busi- 
ness or my country’s business to dictate internal forms of 
government to other people, and that which I would resist if 
the situation were reversed, and aliens were attempting to 
undermine the institutions of my Government, I cannot rea- 
sonably embrace and invoke against others. I would resist 
fascism or communism in my own America to the last 
breath of my life. I would sustain representative democracy 
to the last trumpet’s call. But I would not jeopardize my 
democracy by any halfway interference—said to be “short 
of war’’—in the affairs of others. 

I would have America mind her own business, in the spirit 
of Washington’s Farewell Address, as least until such time 
as the conscious and deliberate judgment of her whole people 
would sanction a complete and conclusive assault upon one 
whom we are prepared to resist and defeat with every force 
at our great disposal. And let this be plain: I do not close 
the door upon that possible eventuality. But I would not 
make “partial war” on anybody. There is no such thing, in 
grim reality, as “partial war.” I would never take the first 
step that puts our feet again upon the bitter road to war 
unless my country, speaking through the whole Congress 
of the United States, be consciously and deliberately ready 
and willing to carry this cross to its last step, whatever 
that may be. 

It is with the theory that somehow or other, in the midst 
of this armed and maddened world, we can mix in foreign 
conflicts “short of war,” that I have my quarrel at the mo- 
ment. I believe this to be a viciously treacherous mode of 
‘calculation. ‘Take the latest Gallup Poll as an example. It 

isked this question: 

If Germany and Italy go to war against England and 
France, do you think we should do everything possible 
to help England and France win, except to go to war 
ourselves ? 

And the country answered 69 per cent 
“No.” 

Suppose that final insulating phrase, “except to go to war 
ourselves,” had been put into the grim reality of the thing. 
Suppose it had read, “even to the extent of going to war 


“Yes,” 31 per cent 





ourselves.’’ Would 69 per cent of Americans have said “Yes” ? 
They would not. I am no crystal gazer, but I doubt if 10 
per cent would have said “Yes.” Yet the very phraseology 
invoked—in keeping, to be sure, with high precedent—invites 
our people to believe there is such a thing as being half in 
and half out of these foreign troubles. I fear, Mr. President, 
that there is no such safety zone where a truculent Uncle 
Sam may stand with a chip on each shoulder and with com- 
plete assurance that no one will knock them off. 

From 1914 to 1917 we discovered that preliminary aid to 
one belligerent is calculated finally to precipitate alliance 
with that same belligerent; and though our hearts then sus- 

tained that particular eventuality, it does not alter the lesson 
we should have learned, a lesson which most Americans have 
no wish to learn over again. 

Any foreign power which would read dhetendiien or con- 
genital fear or “peace at any price” into these traditional 
American attitudes would be sadly disillusioned. Any foreign 
power which would interpret them as a weakening of our 
attachment to constitutional democracy, a willingness to com- 
promise our own position and to accommodate the totalitarian 
idea would sufter rude awakening. We are willing and 
ready to fight for the life of our America whenever and 
wherever the life of our America is attacked or is in danger, 
but we shall be more formidable in these attitudes because of 
the restraint and temperance which will precede them. Our 
determination to continue unentangled, our purpose to have 
no part of war which is not unavoidably our own, is not a 
posture of weakness; it is a posture of invincibility—because 
we are invincible when the real defense of our America is 
the stake. 

Recently the House of Representatives declined to permit 
the further development of the island of Guam under a 
program which, rightly or wrongly, invited the interpreta- 
tion that we thus propose ultimately to extend our Pacific 
Ocean frontier to this far-flung speck of land thrusting to- 
ward the Far East. I hope the news story on the front page 
of the Washington Post the next morning, February 24, was 
wrong when it said: 


In Navy circles defeat of the proposed Guam base in 
the House was being characterized as an invitation to the 
dictator nations to make further demands on the democ- 
racies and thereby to make war more likely. 


In the first place, Mr. President, it is not the Navy’s busi- 
ness to interpret congressional decisions. In the second place, 
it certainly is not the Navy’s business to invite the world to 
an erroneous interpretation of congressional decisions. In 
the third place, if the Navy has done either of these things— 
in the present circumstance—it is guilty of a saber rattling 
which deserves severest condemnation. In the fourth place, 
it would be guilty of inviting the American people to suspect 
their Congress of surrendering the welfare of their country 
—simply because it refuses to surrender to every item in a 
war program which the Navy may wish to undertake. 

We have a superb Navy, and | join in proudest compli- 
ments to its efficiency, its patriotism, and its zeal; but I 
shall never join in permitting it to make policy decisions in 
respect to peace and war. If that hour ever strikes, we, too, 
shall have delivered ourselves to the mercies of militarism— 
and militarism—no matter how nobly meditated or how be- 
nignly intentioned, is death to democracy. 

No; the Guam decision has no such untoward implications. 
On the contrary, it precisely typifies this whole problem. We 
are entitled to weigh every item in the defense program on 
its merits and from the viewpoint of sound American foreign 
and domestic policy. We are entitled to make our decisions 


in the light of our own conception of our own defense neces- 
If we conclude to maintain the historic American 


sities. 
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policy set down in Washington’s Farewell Address, if we 
believe in close-knit insulation as a defense objective, other 
nations simply fool themselves if they put wrong interpreta- 
tions upon our attitudes. 

I should put it this way: We propose to consult our own 
safety and our own peace and to act accordingly. We have 
no promises to make to any other nation that we will aid 
them in their martial enterprises. By the same token, we 
have no assurances to give to yet other nations that we will 
not join in a resistance to conquest and free-bootery. The 
future—speaking through the authentic voice of an Amer- 
ican Congress, which alone possesses the final war-making 
power in the United States—the future will speak for itself 
as eventualities require. Meanwhile, we mind our own busi- 
ness—and that “business” at the moment is 90 per cent in- 
ternal, despite the potential war crises which are served up 
to us each morning for breakfast. 

I quote an observation by the well-informed Ernest Lind- 
levy in the morning newspapers of yesterday: 

The war-scare fever in Washington has been rising 
and falling for several months without rhythm and per- 
haps without much reason. As this is written it seems to 
be subsiding a little. Several well-informed observers— 
some official, others outside the Government—are begin- 
ning to take a more hopeful view of the European scene. 
Even some of those who do not believe that the facts 
justify much optimism are beginning to feel that a 
calmer atmosphere is desirable. 


Let me repeat the final phrase: 
That a calmer atmosphere is desirable. 


In Washington, emphatically yes, “a calmer atmosphere 
is desirable.” We are a long, long way from war, unless we 
impatiently seek it. Even though there be war in Europe or 
new war in Asia, still we are a long, long way from war, if 
we mind our legitimate insulations. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
advice was “to speak softly and carry a big stick.”” No one is 
seriously objecting to getting a bigger and a better “stick,” 
but “speaking softly” seems to be something else. I content 
myself with the Lindley admonition, “A calmer atmosphere 
is desirable.” 

Walter Lippmann wrote significantly along these same 
lines a few days ago. After specifically analyzing the British- 
French-German-Italian situation, Mr. Lippmann said: 


If this is the real situation, the practical conclusion to 
be drawn from it is quite simple and clear. It is to keep 
cool; to be confident ; to speak quietly and resolutely and 
firmly to proceed with the armament programs in Great 
Britain, in France, and in the United States. War is 
not in the least inevitable. War is not even probable 
provided it is made clear that no one is organizing a 
crusade to impose democracy on Germany and that no 
one of the democracies will fail to defend itself if it is 
attacked. 


Continuing the quotation: 


A purely defensive policy is not only the one which 
fits morally the ideals of all free peoples: it is also, as a 
matter of diplomacy and military strategy, the soundest 
and strongest policy. If the situation in Europe, par- 
ticularly inside Germany, is what it appears to be, then 


the defensive policy—the policy of armaments without 
hysteria and without any entangling commitments; the 
diplomatic policy of nonintervention in Germany’s, 
China’s, or Spain’s internal affairs, the policy of em- 
phasizing the virtues of freedom rather than the vices 
of tyranny—is best calculated to save mankind from the 
catastrophe of another world war. And in averting a 
world war the liberties of men will more surely be pre- 
served and restored than by any other conceivable 
method. 


I read the concluding paragraph from the quotation, as 
follows: 


The supreme fact in these days is that a world war 
has probably been averted, can almost surely be averted. 

It will not be averted by becoming frightened into pro- 

vocation nor by being frightened into cowardice. It can 

be averted, it is being averted, by being calm, by being 
confident, and by being resolute. 

Mr. President, I accept and repeat those final words. We 
must become neither frightened into provocation nor fright- 
ened into cowardice. I am not conscious of the remotest 
scintilla of cowardice in the attitudes which any of us would 
have our country take. It is not cowardice to be honestly 
critical of defense programs if they contain any element 
beyond traditional American defense. That is not cowardice. 
It is self-enlightened, self-serving prudence. It is not coward- 
ice to want our America, as far as possible, to avoid the 
suction of this utterly suicidal international arms competi- 
tion, which threatens disintegration by bankruptcy if not by 
war. That is simply the sanity which recognizes that a sound 
public credit is the keystone of all national defense; that, in 
this element, despite the ominous hazards of deficit-spending, 
we still lead the world; and that we must not sacrifice this 
indispensable element in the pursuit of other elements. 

And it is not cowardice, Mr. President, to think of Amer- 
ica first. It is the simplest mandate of Holy Writ: 


If any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel. 


Our task, Mr. President, in the words I have quoted, is 
to be calm, confident, and resolute. I know we are resolute. 
I believe we have a right to be confident. I hope we also 
may be calm. 

We all have our sympathies and our natural emotions in 
behalf of the victims of national or international outrage 
all around the globe; but we are not, we cannot be, the 
world’s protector or the world’s policeman. The price of such 
assignment would be the jeopardy of our own democracy. 
Our wise course is to be wholly neutral, unless and until it 
is the deliberate and conscious decision of the American 
people, speaking through their Congress, to be wholly un- 
neutral—which is ultimate war. There is no safe twilight 
zone. There is no assurance that a course which we think 
of as being “short of war” will not produce war itself in 
spite of us—war or insufferable humiliation. Let us avoid 
entanglement in any chain of circumstances which may be 
too strong for us to break. Yes; let us be “calm” even as 
we are “resolute.” And let the still vital, still vivid admoni- 
tions of Washington’s Farewell Address continue to be the 
genius and the inspiration of our international relationships. 





“VITAL SPEECHES helps us to keep our equilibrium.”— 
MRS. R. P. W. PRENTYS, Portland, Oregon. 





“VITAL SPEECHES is doing a splendid service in American 
Schools and Colleges.”—A. CRAIG BAIRD, State University 
of Iowa. 
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We Value Freedom More 


VIEWS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered at Birmingham, England, March 17, 1939 


morrow I shall attain my seventieth birthday. I had 

hoped to keep that quiet, but since the cat has been let 
out of the bag I am not going to deny it; only I don’t see 
what I can do about it except to thank you all for your 
good wishes and to say to you that as I am still sound in 
wind and limb I hope that I may have a few more years 
before me in which to give what service I can to the State 
if that should be wanted. 

I had intended tonight to talk to you upon a variety of 
subjects, upon trade and employment, upon social service 
and upon finance. But, ladies and gentlemen, tremendous 
events which have been taking place this week in Europe 
have thrown everything else into the background and I feel 
that what you and those who are not in this hall but who 
are listening to me will want to hear is some indication of the 
views of His Majesty’s Government as to the nature and 
implication of those events. 

Well, one thing is certain. Public opinion in the world has 
received a sharper shock than has ever yet been administered 
to it, even by the present regime in Germany. 

What may be the ultimate effects of this profound dis- 
turbance on men’s minds cannot yet be foretold, but I am 
sure that it must be far-reaching in its results upon the 
future. 

Last Wednesday we had a debate upon it in the House 
of Commons. That was the day on which German troops 
entered Czecho-Slovakia and all of us, particularly the gov- 
ernment, were at a disadvantage because the information 
that we had was only partial. Much of it was unofficial. 
We had no time to digest it, much less to form a considered 
opinion upon it. 

And so it necessarily followed that I, speaking in behalf 
of the government with all that responsibility that attaches 
to the position, was obliged to confine myself to a very re- 
strained and cautious exposition on which at the time I felt 
| could make but little commentary. 

And perhaps naturally that somewhat cool and objective 
statement gave rise to misapprehension and some people 
thought that because I spoke quietly, because I gave little 
expression to feeling, that therefore my colleagues and I 
didn’t feel strongly on the subject. I hope to correct that 
statement tonight. 

But before I come to my comments I want to say some- 
thing first about the argument which has developed out of 
these events and which was used in that debate and has ap- 
peared since in various quarters of the press. 

It has been suggested that this occupation of Czecho- 
Slovakia was a direct consequence of the visit which I paid 
Germany last Autumn and that since the result of these 
events has been to tear up the settlement that was arrived 
at at Munich, that proves that the whole circumstances of 
those visits were wrong. 

And it is said that as this was the personal policy of the 
Prime Minister, the blame for the fate of Czecho-Slovakia 
must rest upon his shoulders. 

That is an entirely unwarrantable conclusion. The facts 
as they are today cannot change the facts as they were last 
September. If I was right then, I am still right now. 


[: has been rather indiscreetly disclosed to you that to- 


Then there are some people who say “‘we consider you 
were wrong in September and now we have been proved 
to be right.” 

Let me examine that. When I decided to go to Germany 
I never expected I was going to escape criticism. Indeed, I 
did not go there to get popularity. I went there first and 
foremost because, in what appeared to be almost a desperate 
situation, that seemed to me to offer the only chance of 
averting a European war. 

I might remind you that when it was first announced I 
was going not a voice was raised in criticism. Every one 
applauded that effort and it was only later—when it ap- 
peared the results of the final settlements fell short of the 
expectations of some who didn’t fully appreciate the facts— 
it was only then that the attack began and even then it 
wasn’t the visit, it was the terms of settlement that were 
disapproved. 

Well, I have never denied that the terms which I was 
able to secure at Munich were not those I myself would 
have desired, but as I explained then, I had to deal with 
no new problem. 

This was something that had existed ever since the Treaty 
of Versailles—a problem that ought to have been solved long 
ago if only the statesmen of the last twenty years had taken 
broader and more enlightened views of their duty. 

It had become like a disease which had been long neglected 
and a surgical operation was necessary to save the life of the 
patient. 

After all, the first and most immediate object of my visit 
was achieved. The peace of Europe was saved, and, if it 
hadn’t been for those visits, hundreds of thousands of 
families would today have been in mourning for the flower 
of Europe’s best manhood. 

I would like once again to express my grateful thanks to 
all those correspondents who have written me from all over 
the world to express their gratitude and appreciation of what 
I did then and of what I have been trying to do since. 

Really, I have no need to defend my visits to Germany 
last Autumn, for what was the alternative? 

Nothing that we could have done, nothing that France 
could have done or Russia could have done could possibly 
have saved Czecho-Slovakia from invasion and destruction. 

Even if we had subsequently gone to war to punish Ger- 
many for her actions and if, after the frightful losses which 
would have been inflicted upon all partakers in the war, we 
had been victorious in the end, never could we have recon- 
structed Czecho-Slovakia as she was framed by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

But I had another purpose, too, in going to Munich— 
that was to further the policy which I have been pursuing 
ever since I have been in my present position, a policy which 
is sometimes called European appeasement, although I don’t 
think myself that that is a very happy term or one which 
accurately describes its purpose. 

If that policy were to succeed it was essential that no 
power should seek to obtain general domination of Europe; 
but that each one should be contented to obtain reasonable 
facilities for developing its own resources, securing its own 
share of international trade and improving the conditions of 
its own people. 
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And I felt that although that might well mean a clash of 
interests between different States, nevertheless, by the exer- 
cise of mutual good-will and an understanding of what were 
the limits of the desires of cthers, it should be possible to 
resolve all differences by discussion and without armed con- 
flict. 

I had hoped in going to Munich to find out by personal 
contact what was in Herr Hitler’s mind and whether it was 
likely that he would be willing to cooperate in a program 
of that kind. 

Well, the atmosphere in which our discussions were con- 
ducted was not a very favorable one because we were in the 
midst of an acute crisis. But, nevertheless, in the interval 
between more official conversations I had some opportunity 
of talking with him and of hearing his views and I thought 
the results not altogether unsatisfactory. 

When I came back after my second visit I told the House 
of Commons of the conversation I had had with Herr Hitler, 
of which I said that, speaking with great earnestness, he 
repeated what he had already said at Berchtesgaden— 
namely, that this was the last of his territorial ambitions in 
Europe and that he had no wish to include in the Reich 
people of other races than Germans. 

Herr Hitler himself confirmed this account of the con- 
versation in a speech which he made at the Sportspalast in 
Berlin when he said: “This is the last territorial claim 
which I have to make in Europe.” 

And a little later in the same speech he said, “I have 
assured Mr. Chamberlain, and I emphasize it now, that 
when this problem is solved Germany has no more terri- 
torial problems in Europe.” And he added: “I shall not be 
interested in the Czech State any more and I can guarantee 
it. We don’t want any Czechs any more.” 

And then, in the Munich agreement itself, which bears 
Herr Hitler’s signature, there is this clause: “The final 
determination of the frontier will be carried out by an inter- 
national commission” —the final determination! And, lastly, 
in that declaration which he and I signed together at Munich 
we declared that any other question which might concern our 
two countries should be dealt with by a method of consul- 
tation. 

Well, in view of those repeated assurances given volun- 
tarily to me, I considered myself justified in founding the hope 
upon them that once this Czecho-Slovak problem was settled, 
as it seemed at Munich it would be possible, to carry further 
that policy of appeasement which I had described. 

But notwithstanding, at the same time I was not pre- 
pared to relax precautions until I was satisfied that policy 
had been established and had been accepted by others, and 
therefore after Munich our defense program was actually 
accelerated and it was expanded so as to remedy certain 
weaknesses which had become apparent during the crisis. 

I am convinced that after Munich the great majority of 
the British people shared my hope and ardently desired that 
that policy should be carried further, but today I share their 
disappointment, their indignation, that those hopes have been 
so wantonly shattered. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, how can these events which 
happened this week be reconciled with those assurances which 
I have read out to you? Surely, as a joint signatory of the 
Munich agreement I was entitled, if Herr Hitler thought 
it ought to be done, to have the consultation which is pro- 
vided for in the Munich declaration. Instead of that he 
has taken the law into his own hands. 

Before even the Czech President was received and was 
confronted with demands which he had no power to resist, 
the German troops were on the move, and within a few 
hours they were in the Czech capital. 


According to the proclamation which was read out in 
Prague yesterday, Bohemia and Moravia have been annexed 
to the German Reich. The non-German inhabitants, which 
of course include the Czechs, are placed under a German 
protector in a German protectorate. 

They are to be subject to the political, military and eco- 
nomic needs of the Reich. They are called self-governing 
States, but the Reich is to take charge of their foreign policy, 
their customs and their exercise, their bank reserves and the 
equipment of the disarmed Czech forces. And, perhaps 
most sinister of all, we hear again of the appearance of the 
Gestapo, the secret police, followed by the usual tale of 
wholesale arrests of prominent individuals with consequences 
with which we are all familiar. 

Every man and woman in this country who remembers 
the fate of the Jews and the political prisoners in Austria 
must be filled today with distress and foreboding. Who can 
fail to feel his heart go out in sympathy to the proud and 
brave people who have so suddenly been subjected to this 
invasion, whose liberties have been curtailed, whose national 
independence has gone? 

What has become of this declaration of “no further terri- 
torial ambition”? What has become of the assurance “we 
don’t want Czechs in the Reich”? 

What regard has been paid here to that principle of self- 
determination on which Herr Hitler argued vehemently with 
me at Berchtesgaden when he was asking for the severance 
of the Sudetenland from Czecho-Slovakia and its inclusion 
in the German Reich? 

Now we are told that this seizure of territory has been 
necessitated by disturbances in Czecho-Slovakia. We are 
told that the proclamation of this new German protectorate 
against the will of its inhabitants has been rendered in- 
evitable by disorders which threatened the peace and security . 
of her mighty neighbor. 

If there were disorders, were they not formented from 
without? And can anybody outside Germany take seriously 
the idea that they could be a danger to that great country, 
that they could provide any justification for what has hap- 
pened! 

Doesn’t the question inevitably remain in our minds, if 
it is so easy to discover good reasons for ignoring assurances 
so solemnly and so repeatedly given, what reliance can be 
placed upon any other assurances that come from the same 
source? 

There is another set of questions which almost inevitably 
must occur to our minds and to the minds of others, perhaps 
even in Germany herself. Germany under her present regime 
has sprung a series of unpleasant surprises upon the world; 
the Rhineland, the Austrian Anschluss, the severance of 
Sudetenland—all these things shocked and affronted public 
opinion throughout the world. 

Yet, however much we might take exception to the 
methods which were adopted in each of those cases, there is 
something to be said—whether on account of racial affinity 
or of just claims too long resisted—there is something to be 
said for the necessity of change in the existing situation. 

But the events which have taken place this week in com- 
plete disregard of the principles laid down by the German 
Government itself seem to fall into a different category and 
they must cause us all to be asking ourselves: Is this the 
end of an old adventure or is it the beginning of a new? 

Is this the last attack upon a small State or is it to be 
followed by others? Is this, in fact, a step in the direction 
of an attempt to dominate the world by force? Ladies and 
gentlemen, those are grave and serious questions. 

I am not going to answer them tonight, but I am sure they 
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will require grave and serious consideration, not only of 
Germany's neighbors but of others perhaps even beyond the 
confines of Europe. 

Already there are indications that the process has begun 
and it is obvious that it is likely now to be speeded up. 

We ourselves will naturally turn first to our partners in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and to France, to 
whom we are so closely bound, and I have no doubt that 
others, too, knowing that we are not disinterested in what 
goes on in Southeastern Europe, will wish to have our coun- 
sel and advice. 

In our own country we must all review the position with 
that sense of responsibility which its gravity demands. 
Nothing must be excluded from that review which bears 
upon the national safety. Every aspect of our national life 
must be looked at again from that angle. 

The government as always must bear the main responsi- 
bility but I know that every individual will wish to review 
their own position, too, and to consider again if they have 
done all they can to offer their service to the State. 

I do not believe there is any one who will question my 
sincerity when I say there is hardly anything I wouldn’t 
sacrifice for peace. But there is one thing that I must except 
and that is the liberty that we have enjoyed for hundreds of 
years and which we will never surrender. 

That I, of all men, should feel called upon to make such a 
declaration, that is the measure of the extent to which these 


events have shattered the confidence which was just begin- 
ning to show its head and which, if it had been allowed to 
grow, might have made this year memorable for the return 
of all Europe to sanity and stability. 

It was only six weeks ago that I was speaking in this city 
and that I alluded to rumors and suspicions which I said 
ought to be swept away. I pointed out that any demand to 
dominate the world by force was one which democracies 
must resist and I added that I couldn’t believe such a chal- 
lenge was intended, because no government with the inter- 
ests of its own people at heart could expose them for such 
a claim to horrors of a world war. 

And indeed, with the lessons of history for all to read, it 
seems incredible that we should see such a challenge, and I 
feel bound to repeat that while I am not prepared to engage 
this country by new and unspecified commitments operating 
under conditions which cannot now be foreseen, yet no 
greater mistake could be made than to suppose that because it 
believes war to be a senseless and cruel thing, this nation 
has so lost its fiber that it will not take part to the utmost 
of its power in resisting such a challenge if it ever were made. 

And for that declaration I am convinced that I have not 
merely the support, the sympathy, the confidence of my fel- 
low countrymen and countrywomen, but I shall have also 
the approval of the whole British Empire and of all the 
other nations who value peace, indeed, but who value free- 
dom even more. 


Let’s Mind Our Own Business 


WE MUST KEEP OUT OF TERRITORIAL DISPUTES 


By WILLIAM R. CASTLE, former Under Secretary of State 
Before the Bar Association of Canton, Ohio, Saturday, March 18, 1939 


E AMERICANS believe that a republican form of 

government, a representative democracy, is the best 

ever devised. We believe that the world has pro- 
gressed as it has become more democratic, as the freedom of 
the individual, under the wise restraints of law, has been 
recognized and safeguarded and developed. We are sure, as 
we look back through the pages of history, that the forward 
strides of civilization have been coincident with the fine 
flowering of democratic ideals. Individual liberty of self 
expression, the chance given every man to make good, things 
which always bring with them a sense of responsibility for 
society and its welfare, are also the things which have marked 
the social and artistic as well as the material progress of 
civilization, If this is true our principal aim must be to main- 


‘tain and promote the principle of democracy; here at home 


because without it and without the individual liberty which 
is its highest characteristic we shall cease to go forward as 
a nation; abroad because we believe that everywhere the 
principle of liberty is essential to progress and also because 
we are sure that the more democracy there is in the world 
the less is the danger of war. Disagreement on policy arises 
only when we begin to argue as to the best way to carry out 
our mission. 

I might just as well admit at the start that I am a firm 
believer in some of the traditions of diplomacy. 

1 am certain, for example, that more can be accomplished 
through courtesy than through arrogance; that one of the 
most dangerous and therefore indefensible positions in inter- 
national relations is bluff. If you make a threat—and this 
should never be done except in extremity—be sure that you 
have the determination and the ability and popular backing 


to be able to carry through, even though war is the final 
result. I saw the other day an account of a new kind of 
elevator so sensitive that it could be stopped at a touch. The 
paper said that to prove the machine could really be stopped 
by a mere touch an egg was placed at the bottom of the 
shaft. When the elevator, in descending, reached the egg it 
stopped without breaking the shell. (This must be true be- 
cause it was printed in a newspaper.) The action of a threat 
is not so easily brought to an end. Diplomatic eggs have thin 
shells and once broken it is very difficult to put them together 
again. The trouble with being brutally outspoken in dealing 
with other nations is that irritation results, and calm thought 
never goes hand in hand with irritation. In all too many 
instances there have been temperamental explosions which a 
little calm thought and a little more courtesy would have 
prevented. And in international matters the stakes are so 
large that no precaution is too great in guarding against 
possible misunderstanding. The eggs absolutely must not be 
broken. 

It is necessary to say all this because, in my belief, we can 
do our duty in safeguarding democracy only by helping to 
prevent war. Every ill-considered word, every insult, no 
matter how much it may be deserved, is a step along the road 
to war. The so-called Peace of Munich, some will say, 
marked the retreat and the definite weakening of democracy. 
I should agree to the retreat, if it is admitted as something 
temporary, but not to the weakening. It takes a lot of cour- 
age and is sometimes much more a builder of character to 
hold back, to admit that the action your every instinct urges 
you to take must not be taken, than recklessly to plunge 
ahead into disaster. If there had been war instead of a truce 
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democracy might have been destroyed then and there. Most 
of you remember that the great war was preached in 1917 
as the “war to make the world safe for democracy.” The 
democratic nations were then ‘relatively stronger than they 
are today but even with their victory it is difficult to see that 
the world has been made safe for democracies. Would there 
be any better chance now? I am afraid that, instead of saving 
democracy, a new world war would result in just a series of 
dictatorships—of which we should be one. 

You who are lawyers know very well that when I use 
the word “promote” in the phrase “promote the principle of 
democracy” I do not mean we must go to war to destroy 
dictatorships and in their place to establish democracies in 
the world; or even that we must do so to save other democ- 
racies. Our “promotion” must be in accord with interna- 
tional law and with our traditions.. It does not mean any 
departure from our determination not to interfere with 
others, to dictate the form of government others must have. 
We should never tolerate interference from abroad with our 
own way of life and what we should not tolerate ourselves 
we must not try to impose on others. There is a world of 
difference between the purpose of the missionary and of the 
diplomat. The one is sent abroad to convert; the other to 
report and to maintain good international relations. But the 
two purposes are all too often confused in these days. There 
are too many American diplomats who ignore their real field 
in order to become preachers. They are no longer objective 
but tend to become violently the protagonists of one side or 
the other. Or, if not that, they become so absorbed in giving 
advice to the governments to which they are accredited that 
they become spiritually naturalized in their new countries. 
Our representatives abroad can fulfill their duty to promote 
democracy by proving to others the virtues of our own de- 
mocracy. They do not fulfill their duty when they attack 
others, because then they become missionaries and endanger 
their own country. Yet if they fail to do what they should 
not do many Americans accuse them of neglect of duty. In 
a well known magazine the other day I saw a sentence which 
pretty well summed up this point of view. The article was 
on the Far East and the writer said of our career diplomats 
there, “They act as though they had been sent to the Orient 
merely to protect and forward American interests.” But that 
is exactly why they are there and as soon as they go outside 
this duty they are bad public servants. 

The question before this nation at the present day which 
is most important in our foreign policy is how best we may 
fulfill our obligation to civilization, first to our fellow citi- 
zens of America and then to the rest of the world. I have 
already said that it must be in the maintenance and the pro- 
motion of the Democratic principle. I believe that this can 
most effectively be done by putting our own house in order, 
by showing the world that a democratic government is the 
most efficient and the most beneficient, altogether the best 
form of Government that exists. We must make ourselves 
the beacon light of the nations. We must also hold fast to 
the principles of foreign policy which have served us so well 
in the past. One of these has been the ability to get along 
in a world made up of all kinds of governments, if we do 
not like them to leave them alone, because what others do is 
not our business, and always to insist that they shall not 
molest us. But those who cry for an active defense of the 
democracies decry this stand as lack of principle or timidity 
because, they say, we are afraid to go to war. 

The opposite point of view was admirably expressed in 
the press a couple of weeks ago in a letter by my friend and 
former chief, himself a great lawyer, Henry L. Stimson. 
This letter I hope you have read because it gives better than 
I can give it the attitude of those who are inclined to active 


intervention. It defines also the apparent attitude of the 
Government in Washington. Mr. Stimson has always been 
identified with the internationalist group. He must have 
been often in fundamental disagreement with many of Mr. 
Hoover’s policies when he was Secretary of State, but he was 
a soldier by training and by instinct, recognized the Presi- 
dent as his commander-in-chief and therefore loyally played 
his game. Now he is out of office and must be happy to be 
able to speak his mind. And I, too, with other ex-officials 
am free to speak, as earnestly in favor of those methods 
which I believe to be for the best good of this country as he 
speaks his views. 

The argument of those who advocate an active policy is 
based on the idea that the fascist governments are in alliance 
for the sake of destroying the democracies. This cannot be 
proved and I do not believe that it is the case. I think that 
Germany and Italy and Japan were honest in calling their 
understanding a front against communism. They are all 
afraid of Soviet methods. I think that the reason they hold 
together now is that they are the have-not nations and that 
they seek relief from those who have, nations which just 
happen to be democracies. Germany and Italy and Japan 
want colonies as an outlet for their surplus population. They 
want raw materials. It is, therefore, a natural and perhaps 
an inevitable alliance but it is not aimed at democracy as a 
system. True, it may conceivably lead to war if nothing is 
done to satisfy at least some of the legitimate desires of these 
have-not nations. But verbally to attack them day by day 
as is done by too many officials of the American Government 
is only to make the possibility of peaceful solution more 
remote. You are just beginning to read in their papers that 
America is evidently determined to destroy all governments 
which do not admit the virtue of democracy. 

We all want to build up armament in this country suffi- 
cient to give us as nearly as possible impregnable defense, 
and that defense under the Monroe Doctrine must be of the 
hemisphere. But we do not want to build at such a rate 
that all the world will suspect that we are preparing to go 
into Europe as soon as trouble arises. The proponents of an 
active policy say that it will prevent war to notify the dicta- 
torships that we are prepared to defend the democracies by 
force of arms. But are we? And is not this a notification 
to the democracies that, with the United States back of them 
they need not make any compromises nor even try to satisfy 
any of the legitimate needs of the have-not countries? We 
cannot assert that the sum of wisdom and fairness is with 
Great Britain and France. They too have had their mo- 
ments of imperialism. The people in this country who should 
have and do have the final voice when it is a question of war 
are not Government officials but the American people them- 
selves. And I am dead certain that the American people have 
no desire to get into another European war. On the con- 
trary I am sure that they are determined to keep out. It is 
not, therefore, playing fair with the American people to lure 
them along a path which, although it is bordered with pious 
phrases, leads inevitably toward war. This seems to me not 
a council of timidity but rather one in the interests of fair 
play. 

If members of our Government are going to say to France, 
for example, “You can depend on our support. in case of 
war,” I should infinitely rather have the Government pro- 
pose publicly an alliance of the democracies against the dic- 
tatorships, an alliance to be ratified by Congress. This would 
be contrary to all our traditions but it would be open and 
above board, fairer both to the American people and to our 
friends in Europe. As it stands now I am afraid that France 
would feel that we were traitors to our word if, in case of 
war, we did not immediately join in—and with the Amer- 
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ican people thinking as they are thinking now on the subject 
I do not believe that it would be possible to persuade Con- 
gress to make'a declaration of war. As a declared ally we 
could speak our mind, but as it stands now we have no say 
at all about the various policies of the European countries, 
have no check on their actions. If a war should start because 
France seized a few square miles of desert from Italy or if 
Italy seized a few square miles from France, I cannot see 
America rushing to arms. It would not, in such a case, be 
even a question of principle but only one more example of 
the European quarrels which kept our colonies always in hot 
water with someone, a condition which caused George 
Washington to warn us to keep out of Europe’s troubles. 
Let us avoid, above all, any secret commitments, just as we 
should avoid all incitement to war. 

Another weakness in all these arguments against certain 
dictatorships seems to me to be that they ignore the greatest 
dictatorship of them all, Soviet Russia. When we sorrow 
over German oppression of religion, particularly the Jewish 
religion, we should not forget that probably the greatest 
organized anti-religious drive that has ever been seen is the 
drive against Christianity in Russia. There you see whole- 
sale murder of priests, wholesale persecution of those who 
dare to hold to their religion, wanton destruction of churches. 
People who were in Russia at this time last year said that 
the crowds of people kneeling in the streets on Easter in 
Moscow was an utterly tragic sight. They could not get 
into the churches because only the smallest had been left 
standing. But of all this we are told nothing. The Amer- 
ican Government, speaking through the mouth of the Presi- 
dent, says that we shall not endure persecution of religion— 
yet this persecution seems to be all right so long as it does 
not occur in Germany or in Italy. The answer to this dis- 
tinction between dictatorships would be that Russia has no 
plans for military adventure and therefore can be ignored. 
It is probably true that the Soviet has no plans for military 
adventure abroad, although it prides itself in having the 
largest army in the world and although it has just announced 
that it is building a navy inferior to none. But does this 
make persecution of religion any less bad? Furthermore, 
there can be conquests in other than a military sense. Com- 
munism is essentially internationalist. The true communist 
considers it his duty to create communist states and to make 
communism supersede the democratic or other government 
which it tries to displace. Fascism on the other hand is 
essentially nationalistic. It has no desire to create other 
fascist states except in so far as the spread of fascism seems 
to create a more sympathetic world in which to try to get 
the space and the raw materials which it needs. Let us at 
least be wholly honest with ourselves and if we are attacking 
dictatorship include all dictatorships which are opposed to 
democracy. Certainly at the present time communism is bet- 
ter organized in this country and is a far greater menace to 
our system of free and democratic government than is 
fascism. Boring from within is dangerous. The blatant and 
disgusting Bund meeting in New York certainly made no 
converts to the Nazi cause. 

Let us glance in passing at one more reason why we should 
keep out of the European mess. Much of the trouble is 
due to the ineptitude of the Allied nations after the war. I 
believe that here in America the general feeling was, “The 
war is over and Germany is thoroughly licked. It has adopted 
a democratic form of government and ought to be taken 
back into the family of nations. Let’s all get together and 
help.” If this idea could have been carried out I think Ger- 
many would be a democratic nation today. Instead of this 
the German frontiers were kept closed after the armistice and 
the suffering of the people for want of food and clothes was 





terrific. Germany was disarmed by the treaty and was made 
to understand that the Allies were shortly going to reduce 
their own armament. Nothing was done, however, in the 
way of disarmament through the League of Nations although 
the United States always took the lead in urging it. The 
League finally admitted Germany to membership, but coldly, 
making the Germans feel that they were pariahs. France 
occupied the Ruhr. The Saar was held for years although 
it was obvious that a vast majority of the population was 
eager to go back to the Reich. Nothing was done to help 
Germany financially and the country went through horrible 
deflation which ruined the middle classes and caused a bitter- 
ness which will not be wiped out entirely until a new genera- 
tion has grown up. The result of this was that the German 
people lost all faith in their democratic government which 
seemed unable either to improve conditions at home or to 
put up a defense against aggression from abroad. When this 
happened Hitler’s day had come. Europe should never have 
played with the idea of making Germany a slave nation. Be- 
cause of their obtuseness a crash was inevitable. True it is 
that if the Allies had refused to permit the rearming of the 
Rhineland and had sternly punished all lapses from the full 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, and had at the same time 
given Germany the means to live—without which bolshevism 
would have been inevitable—they might have postponed for 
several years more the emergence of the nation as a world 
power. Even so it would have been for a few years only. 

I speak of all these things only for the purpose of pointing 
out that in taking any part in the present antagonisms of 
Europe we run into the serious danger of supporting ar- 
rangements which we did not make and of which we seriously 
disapproved at the time they were made. Thank God that 
we, at least, were very little responsible for Hitler’s accession 
to power. We dislike him because we dislike everything for 
which he stands in the science of government. But we must 
recognize that the move which made him the Fuehrer was a 
purely German move, happening because of economic and 
moral despair. We must recognize also that he has kept the 
movement purely German, that his seizures of territory have 
been a territory inhabited by Germans. I well remember that 
we said in the Department of State, when news came that the 
Sudetenland had been given to Czechoslovakia, that this 
would probably mean war in twenty years. It did not but 
in just twenty years it brought the world to the verge of 
war. I remember saying to the French Ambassador when the 
proposition was made that Austria be permitted to join 
South Germany and that these together form a separate 
state that nothing better for Europe could happen. But it 
was stopped because the Treaty of Versailles said that 
Austria could not join Germany. I remember the violent 
opposition from France when Germany and Austria tried to 
form a customs union. It was prohibited because it might 
lead to political union—as it probably would have. And be- 
cause these things could not be permitted to happen naturally 
they were brought about by force by a Germany which had 
broken her shackles. This is why Hitler is so popular in 
Germany—because the people feel that he freed the father- 
land. This is why I think that he will eventually lose his 
position—because the people will be determined at last to 
free themselves. The thing to note is that whenever Ger- 
many, under Hitler, has moved out it has been to include 
Germans in the Reich. There has so far been no attempt 
to include other races, And does not this in itself a little 
destroy the force of the argument of the direct-actionists 
that the democracies are in danger of military attack by the 
dictatorships? Again I assert there is no proof that this is 
true. 

The classic answer to this assertion is to point to Spain, 
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where Italians and a few Germans have been fighting in the 
armies of General Franco. We forget the thousands of 
French and Russians and even Americans who have been 
fighting in the armies of the so-called Loyalist Government. 
A lady the other day said to a man in the Soviet Embassy, 
“Now that Franco seems to have won I hope that the Loy- 
alists will give up in order to stop the slaughter that must 
accompany the storming of Madrid.” ‘Not at all,” the 
Russian answered. “We shall fight to the end.” Indeed this 
whole Spanish tragedy proves nothing because neither side 
seems to have had any interest in democracy. Franco ap- 
parently believes that a dictatorship is necessary to govern 
the country efficiently and the Loyalist Government, made 
up of a strange mixture of communists and anarchists, with 
a scattering of other brands of radicals, had the utmost con- 
tempt for democracy. And I wonder whether supporters of 
the Loyalist Government have forgotten that this Govern- 
ment persecuted the Catholics as bitterly as the Russians 
persecute the Orthodox or as the Germans persecute the Jews. 
Don’t be fooled, as so many are, into thinking that if you are 
anti-Fascist you must also be pro-communist. Both forms of 
Government are utterly contrary to American ideals. Heaven 
help us from ever having, in this country, the smallest taste 
of either kind. 

And now we get back to the assertion of the international- 
ist group that we must not be afraid to fight on the side of the 
democracies against the dictatorships. I doubt if any of us 
here would be afraid to make the fight if we believed it 
would do any good. The reason we are struggling to avoid 
that particular fight is that we feel that it could issue only in 
disaster. We may have to make it, although I cannot see 
that as a probability. You may remember that, as I said 
before, we went into a war some years ago to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” Now we have Hitler, Stalin and 
Mussolini and a lot of little dictators. That was because 
the world was pretty well ruined economically by the war, 
because there was no broad vision as to the duties of either 
victors or vanquished, because despair breeds strange experi- 
ments, because the dictators seem to their own people to have 
been successful in most of their objectives. Another world 
war would be a disaster to civilization, as we know it. 
Another world war would probably leave all participating 
nations in the hands of dictators either of the right or of 
the left. It would wipe democracy from the face of the 
earth, even if the nations which we now know as democ- 
racies were the nominal winners. I do not think that these 
assertions can be denied. 

What then? Are we to drift, without policy or principles? 
By no means. We must work calmly toward one definite 
purpose, the prevention of war and the promotion of justice. 
The man who says that justice can be attained only through 
war is a man of little vision. The man who says that 
America must go out to protect all those in the world who 
seem to us to need protection from their own governments 
is no true American. He is on the lookout for trouble. I 
remember that many years ago the Department of State was 
persuaded to instruct our minister in Poland to protest the 
reported pogroms of Jews in that country. The prime min- 
ister listened politely and then said, “I am glad you brought 
me this message because it shows the kindly heart of America. 
I am glad also because it enables me to protest against the 
lynchings of negroes in your own South. We have wanted 
to do it for a long time but have not felt that we had a 
right to as they are your citizens, not ours.” 

This seems to be a time when the United States is again 
getting into a missionary frame of mind. We make up our 
minds what form of government is the best form and then 
want to force it on others, whether they want it or not. We 
have gone through those phases, and they have almost 


always coincided with strong drives for trade. It is this 
reform zeal which has made the Monroe Doctrine so much 
misunderstood and so often decried. We were expanding 
our trade and investments in Latin America; we were always 
pleased when the different nations had governments which 
were inclined to play our game; and from that it was easy 
to make ourselves believe that the form of government best 
for a particular Latin American country was inevitably that 
most willing to do what we wanted. Mr. Wilson sent 
soldiers into Mexico to force on that country the kind of 
rulers he wanted it to have; but at the same time this sending 
our soldiers abroad for highly moral purposes was more than 
matched by the greatest use of force in history to protect our 
investments in other countries, particularly in Cuba. 

Today who would dare to say that the strenuous attempts 
of the American Government to persuade Latin American 
countries not to trade with Germany and Italy, admirable 
and high minded as the purpose is in statement, has not 
back of it,—quite unconsciously so far as most American 
officials are concerned—the desire to get for ourselves the 
trade that Germany and Italy now have? If we could go 
to the Latin American countries and say, “The totalitarian 
governments of Europe practice a doctrine which is abhorrent 
to American ideals. You are helping these nations to live and 
prosper through your trade. If you will buy only from us 
we shall be glad to take all your beef and your wheat as 
well as what we take now,” our position would be fair 
enough. But it will not pay in the long run to go down there 
and stir up hate, try to disrupt trade with these European 
countries when we have not the slightest intention ourselves 
to step in and buy cotton and wheat and meat that we do 
not want and could not use. I think the really good- 
neighborly thing to do would be to say to them that we in- 
tend to buy all we can and to sell all we can, and that, as 
we are friends and neighbors, we intend also to facilitate their 
arrangements abroad so that they can sell the rest of their 
products to the best advantage to themselves. What a sur- 
prise this would be to the totalitarian states. It would make 
their criticisms of us merely silly, would create a new 
atmosphere in which peace would have a chance. (This, 
of course, if I am right in claiming that the totalitarian na- 
tions do not live only to destroy democracies.) It is pre- 
dicated also on the idea that we ourselves truly and sincerely 
are working for appeasement. Of one thing we can be abso- 
lutely sure and that is that increase of hatred in the world 
inevitably increases the danger of war. We must hate that 
which is evil and fight with all the strength in us to keep 
the poison from our own country but we cannot hate a 
nation as wholly evil because every nation is always a com- 
pound of good and bad. It is always propaganda that paints 
for us the half true and wholly one-sided picture that is all 
black or all white. Believe it or not there is good as well 
as bad in Germany and Italy and Japan, and there is bad as 
well as good in Russia and France and England—and even 
in the United States, although I like to think of our own 
picture as most filled with sunshine of all of them. 

I am quite aware that in daring to speak in this fashion I 
shall be called pro-Nazi. This is, of course, nonsense. I 
am merely trying to be objective and pro-American. A friend 
of mine said the other day that when he was called pro- 
anything it made him angry because he felt that it denied 
his intelligence, that it cut off possibility of debate. Only to 
a group of lawyers can one speak perfectly objectively be- 
cause in the law school and in your work you are compelled 
to weigh and to discuss exhaustively the various issues that 
come before you. In your work you have learned that it is 
just as necessary to see and appreciate the points against 
your position as those in its favor. So, I believe, we shall 
be better able to combat the principles of the dictator coun- 
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tries if we try to understand them. Only if we understand 
shall we be saved from tilting at windmills. So, I believe 
also, it is you lawyers, accustomed to get to the bottom of 
things, to think clearly and without prejudice—it is you, 
more than any group in the United States, who can keep 
public thinking on an even keel, who can keep clear the 
distinction between thought and emotion, who can winnow 
the truth from the chaff in all propaganda statements. You 
undoubtedly loathe dictatorship in all its forms as deeply as 
! do. You are probably as eager as I am to keep this coun- 
try out of any war brought on by getting ourselves involved 
in European ideolos ‘es or in European territorial disputes. 
You have not studied for years as I have the subject of for- 
eign policy in its technical as well as its broader aspects 
but | am sure that you will recognize as clearly as I do the 
danger of using foreign policy for domestic political purposes. 


Youth and 


It is too dangerous and is not fair to the American people. 
What I hope profoundly is that you may follow me in the 
belief that the greatest thing we have to do now, the safest 
thing for us and eventually the best for the world, is to 
build up our own nation along peaceful lines, to make it 
once more prosperous and a power for good, to prove, by 
demonstrating it in our own case, that a representative democ- 
racy is not only ideally the best form of government but that 
it is the only government which can raise a nation to the 
heights, which can best bring happiness and prosperity to the 
people, which can make us most capable of assisting others 
who need help. Let’s mind our own business—and keep our 
powder dry—avoid all the ideologies which are contrary to 
our own good system. Let us so live our own lives in a 
world of neighbors that we shall be a power for good because 
we have the respect of all. 


Leadership 


A PLEA FOR A SENSIBLE UNDERSTANDING 


By SANFORD BATES, Executive Director, Boy’s Clubs of America 
Conference on Educational Policies, Teachers College, Columbia University, February 22, 1939 


for informal group education among young people 

depends almost entirely upon the ability to recruit, to 
train, and to employ leaders of a peculiarly qualified and to 
some extent indefinable character. 

The statistics furnished us through the Maryland Youth 
Survey under the auspices of the American Youth Commis- 
sion have reinforced the conclusions based upon other local 
surveys and our own observation that the time has gone, at 
least temporarily, when the youth of America can look 
forward with any certainty to a wage-producing assignment. 
And yet we continue to declare that the greatest requisite of 
youth today is a job. So long as the possession of a job is the 
one self-respecting way in which young people can secure 
for themselves a happy and cultured existence, we do well 
to make this insistence. But it has been repeatedly pointed 
out by Lindeman and others that there are many greater 
satisfactions to be derived from life than those which emanate 
from a routinized, confining, deadening employment. There- 
fore, it becomes rather trite to say that what youth needs 
from both business and labor is a chance to work. 

The other night I heard Mr. Louis Wilson, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education of New York State, tell the story of 
the changes in the glass blowing industry. Twenty years 
ago a man and four helpers could produce the amazing num- 
ber of 14,000 incandescent glass bulbs in a day. Now one 
automatic machine produces 2,400,000 bulbs a day. No one 
can attempt to impede the progress of a civilization which 
finds more economic methods of supplying our wants, even 
if people are as a result thrown out of work. If labor saving 
machinery results in the shortening of the work day that 
might not be an unmitigated evil. Ex-President Hoover here 
in New York the other day discussed this aspect of our 
modern industrial problem, pointing to the fact that hitherto 
we had been enterprising enough to employ men who had 
lost their jobs by reason of technological advances in one in- 
dustry by putting them to work in new industries. Cer- 
tainly we have not yet come to the end of our ingenuity in 
this direction. Mr. Hoover called attention the fact that 
before the World War there were not over 100 industrial 
plants that maintained regular scientific, research laboratories, 


Te: value in the persistence of the modern movement 


and today there are over 2,400 of them. He suggests that 
here may be a chance to utilize the mental capacities of some 
of our youth. 

Are we to have ten years more of the industrial depression ? 
Will a building boom merely temporarily blind our eyes 
again to the fact that the economic and industrial times have 
changed? Perhaps the golden age of prosperity was the ab- 
normal one and not the era to which we have naively referred 
to as a repression. These are things about which I am not 
qualified to prophecy. 

The one fact that seems of outstanding importance to those 
of us who are concerned with the immediate plight of Amer- 
ican youth is that in spite of the continued discovery of 
new industrial opportunities and the increasing attention 
being given to research, we have come upon an era, how 
permanent none of us knows, when the leisure time of our 
people, and especially of youth, has taken on a deeper sig- 
nificance. 

The three penetrating and inspiring addresses that were 
delivered before this conference on Armistice Day and the 
words of the distinguished speakers here today have been 
focussed on the problem of leadership in a democracy. And 
yet unless we are careful in our definition of leadership, we 
shall find an inevitable anomaly in the juxtaposition of these 
two concepts. The more leadership that we have, especially 
of the “follow me” kind, the less democracy we shall be 
cultivating. On the other hand, the more that our civilization 
takes on the character of a participating democracy, the less 
likely we may be to produce this kind of leadership. ‘Too 
much democracy in an army makes matters rather awkward 
for the general. The noble six hundred in their enthusiasm 
to “do or die” did not have much incentive to “reason why.” 

It has been pointed out that there are two varieties of 
individuals who are commonly called leaders. There is the 
leader who has become such by reason of his skill or 
prominence in his profession or business activity. In the 
scramble for success he leads in the sense that he is out in 
front. On the other hand, there is the person who attempts 
to get groups of people to do as he directs and in a more 
literal sense becomes their captain and the one from whom 
they take orders. The kind of leaders upon which democracy 
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must depend may possess some of the qualities of both of these 
types, but the ability to work with the members of a demo- 
cratic group is the distinguishing characteristic of a genuine 
leader. Pigore makes this distinction in his brilliant treat- 
ment of the subject. “Leadership and Dominance.” ‘The 
suggestion by Sanderson and Nafe that “the fundamental 
sine qua non of the successful leader is his willingness to 
serve and his loyalty to group welfare” is one of a number of 
definitions which helps us to reconcile true leadership with 
our aspirations for real democracy. 

The future of the youth of America is inextricably bound 
up with the problem of the utilization of their leisure time. 
Every inquiry into the etiology of crime unmistakably demon- 
strates that youthful delinquency, which is all too ofter the 
prelude to crime, has its incipiency during the unoccupied 
hours of our boys and girls. 

The schools of America, in spite of the shortcomings 
claimed for them by their own leaders, have done more to 
provide a character-building curriculum for a larger number 
of our children than any other nation on this globe has done. 
It is while the boy is not in school that he usually gets into 
trouble. 

Nor can we blame the prevalence of juvenile delinquency 
too much upon the American home. Whatever may be the 
deteriorating effects of slum environment or broken homes, 
practicaily never do we find a parent who does not wish for 
his or her child the best that life affords, nor who does not 
with the limited resources at his command do the best he can 
to provide it. 

The school and the home cannot, however, extend their 
supervision throughout the whole of a child’s existence. It is 
during his spare hours that many of the deleterious influences 
of the community are brought to bear upon youth. It is 
then that characters are moulded and God forbid that the 
task should be left entirely to the commercialized purveyors 
of that which so many times erroneously comes under the 
heading of recreation. We are coming to realize the utter 
impossibility of individual control of these influences and 
more easily to justify community responsibility therefor. And 
our anxiety should be concerned not so much with the con- 
trol or censorship of these activities as with the provision of 
opportunities for alternative, legitimate, interesting, cultural, 
democratic and character-building activities. We are justi- 
fied in assumption of responsibility not only for our own 
but other people’s children when it comes to an intelligent 
concern for the use of their leisure time. 

The reality of this responsibility is beginning to dawn 
upon the American people. If the amount of mail which 
comes over my desk is any criterion there must by now be 
many more than the 330 national, non-governmental youth- 
serving organizations which were listed by the American 
Youth Commission two years ago. Leisure time among 
children is nothing new, you say. Well, probably not, but a 
leisure period, the utilization of which is competed for by so 
many devasting allurements is a development of our modern 
American civilization. 

Dismayed at our failure to control crime through penal 
measures, we now have hundreds of communities in America 
which have organized themselves along crime-prevention lines 
to combat conditions which breed delinquency. Community 
Coordinating Councils have appeared under variable auspices 
and oftentimes with a different name, but their prime pur- 
pose is to mobilize community sentiment and direct com- 
munity action toward the elimination of all factors related 
to social weakness and community disorganization. In this 
general attempt we invariably muster the character-building 
and leisure-time agencies of the communities to the perform- 
ance of the task of diverting the minds of our youth. And 


it is well that we do so. The Boys’ Club, the Y.M.C.A., and 
the Scout troop may never have the lure of adventure and 
excitement that the city street has, but with the help of a 
clean and wholesome environment and when adequately 
supported, these institutions are infinitely more likely to 
produce good citizens. The question was asked recently of 
the inmates of the state prison in a nearby commonwealth, 
“Where did you play when you were a boy?” Out of the 
663 who answered the question, 531 gave the laconic reply, 
“In the street.” 

Those of a more optimistic turn of mind see in the play- 
ground, school activity program, the Scouts, ¥.M.C.A., the 
Boys’ Club, and the new attitude of the police a development 
of social situations less consistent with a crime-producing 
climate. When the results are not quite up to the expected 
standards, there comes the inevitable alibi, “We did not have 
good leadership.” And with the recognized necessity for 
sound and effective leadership in the leisure-time field, there 
is introduced a problem of surpassing difficulty but of funda- 
mental importance. When we played in our youth in the 
backyard or at the old swimming hole, we had no leader- 
ship, or we were unconscious of any. One must confess to a 
trace of bewilderment when now we speak of leisure-time 
leadership. If democracy is that system of governmental asso- 
ciation under which men are free to do as they wish, then 
leisure is that period in a man’s life when his democratic in- 
stincts are more likely to be enjoyed. And if leisure is not 
the time when we are freest from direction or control or 
leadership, how, one might ask, can it be leisure? And so 
from another angle we come upon the necessity of a redefini- 
tion of the concept of leadership. 

This may not be the place for a discussion of the methods 
whereby the destructive elements in our communities may be 
brought under better control, but we may emphasize at this 
point the fact that crime and delinquency is a social disease 
and not an individual matter, and that the character of a 
community and the concern which it shows for its own wel- 
fare may well be gauged by the amount of delinquency ex- 
posed. We are addressing ourselves particularly, however, 
to the problem of leadership and there are two things we can 
state with confidence. Without the presence and direction in 
the group of persons able and qualified to direct their activi- 
ties towards a better social order, the leisure of youth, not- 
withstanding the investment of millions for equipment, may 
become destructive or at best useless. Second, unless the 
spare-time activities of youth, naturally, continuously, albeit 
unconsciously, dispose towards a training for democratic par- 
ticipation in government, it is difficult to be optimistic as to 
the survival of our democracy. 

“How should a democratic people provide for the selection 
and training of leadership in the various walks of life?’ 
Well, I am not sure that the task of providing stimulating 
activities for boys is a walk in life. I am afraid it is more 
apt to be a run or a jump. We hope it is not, as is too often 
the case, a mere sitting on the bleachers of life. Those of us 
who are operating in the area of group work education, which 
sometimes seems to have little in common with business and 
labor, are pondering the same question. We must count upon 
a higher measure of devotion and loyalty and idealism than 
can be obtained or perhaps expected in the average industry. 
We have less to hold out in the way of financial rewards or 
a statue in the Hall of Fame to the man or woman who 
wishes to devote his life to the practice of guidance work 
with young people. In the same way that we of the Boys’ 
Club of America think the “building of boys” must out- 
rank in importance the building of cities, railroads, and fac- 
tories, so must the skill and wisdom and diplomacy and 
integrity of the workman in our field be superior to that of 
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artisans whose object is primarily and properly to earn their 
living. 

The requirements of a successful artisan or worker in 
industry may seem to be more definite and precise than those 
for group workers in the leisure-time field. No one can 
watch an experienced core maker, for example, at his work 
without being impressed with his accuracy, nor refrain from 
marveling at the skill which he has developed over a long 
period of years. You know that he can be relied upon to 
standardize this definite knowledge and experience. And so 
long as he performs his work in the accepted way and is 
honest with his employer his product will always be the 
same. It may be because there is little of this accuracy and 
reliability in work with human beings that it becomes so 
difficult. Instead of performing a task always the same way, 
the technique must be varied, depending upon the character 
of the objects; nor can the result always be guaranteed. But 
does the fact that guidance work with boys cannot be an 
exact science give us the excuse which we sometimes fall 
hack upon for employing ignorant, prejudiced, or untrained 
workers? It it necessary that the training of group work 
educators must be along the lines of definite technique? If 
rank B. Jewett could say, as quoted by Dr. Kandel, that 
‘business has relatively less use for detailed technique ac- 
quired at the expense of more fundamental mind training, we 
can likewise say, ‘Select for us the man with the broad edu- 
cational background and we will take the risk of teaching 
him the techniques of boy leadership.’ I say “techniques” 
with a full realization of the fact that there are indispensable 
qualities of mind and heart that can never be developed or 
expanded through mere technique. 

A noteworthy conference was called by the Boys’ Club of 
America recently, attended by representatives of the social 
work departments of sixteen universities and a group of 
Boys’ Club executives. The triple problem of recruitment, 
training and placement was considered from all angles. We 
discussed the innate qualifications which should be present in 
a candidate before recommending him, what the curriculum 
content should be, and how these young men, once trained, 
could be placed in the field. It was significant that there 
was general agreement that not until ninety per cent of the 
traineée’s general education had been completed was there any 
necessity for directing his training specifically towards work 
in a Boys’ Club. 

‘The demand for scholastic training for all workers in the 
industrial, civic, and even in the social welfare fields, has met 
an intelligent response from our citizens. Perhaps we have 
heen slower in making that response in the field of leisure- 
time guidance because of the fact that the qualifications for 
leadership are more difficult to specify. The ability of a 
school teacher can be determined in advance, at least scholas- 
tically or tutorially, but there is an insistent belief that you 


cannot become an efficient boys’ worker by reading books - 


about the subject. 

We like to say that a person to be a useful playground 
director, Y.M.C.A. secretary, or Boys’ Club executive must 
have character and integrity and personality. These are all 
dreadfully general things. In fact, they are so general that 
it is easy for almost any local boy to possess them, at least 
in the opinion of his political friends who are anxious to see 
him land a job. When we try to itemize more specifically the 
traits that are essential in a good boys’ worker—honesty, 
trankness, patience, cheerfulness, energy, athletic prowess, in- 
sight, good health and moral integrity—we become a little 
clearer as to the type of person we should select, but we are 
— much farther along in determining how we should train 

im. 


It is true that a man needs a broad outlook on life and 


that a general education helps to broaden that outlook. It 
is true that a philosophical disposition helps us over many a 
difficult bump in the road of life and that such a viewpoint 
can be acquired by reading the right kind of literature. It is 
true that a knowledge of the rules of hygiene assist us in 
maintaining a healthy body. By and large the attributes that 
distinguish a high class group worker are those he was born 
with rather than those he has acquired. 

Because some boys’ workers without formal training have 
been successful, or apparently so, is no reason to assume that 
they would not have been more so had they had a generation 
ago the accumulated experience of hundreds of boys’ workers 
placed at their disposal. The process of reading law in an 
older barrister’s office was the accepted method until law 
schools were established, and the art of helping other people 
did not become a science until schools for social work were 
established. But no lawyer can be admitted to practice and 
few case workers can secure employment in New York today 
without a post-graduate course in their specialty. 

What youth needs from business and labor leaders is not 
only to put their names on the list for a job which may be 
open tomorrow, nor yet to train them in greater and greater 
numbers for jobs which are becoming fewer and fewer, but 
also to provide for the employment of some of them as leaders 
qualified to guide the rest of them into a more soul-satisfying 
untilization of their leisure, a leisure which the progressive 
improvement in business methods is constantly enlarging. 

Perhaps the school does not teach character as effectively 
as even its own leaders might desire. Possibly the church 
has lost some of its compulsive authority toward the good life, 
but if business and labor can conspire with our educators 
to prepare some of our potentially unemployed young people 
for membership in a new profession for which we have not 
yet found a satisfactory name, but which we now call leisure- 
time educators, they will satisfy one of youth’s needs. 

How shall we recognize such leaders? Having recognized 
them, how can we qualify them? The schools and colleges, 
to a greater extent than business and industry and through 
the simple expedient of field work during the under-graduate 
season may help in the discovery. Some of this training 
might well be deferred until one could be more certain of 
the leadership capacities of the trainees. We are not at all 
sure that we can be as dogmatic, as were some of the previous 
speakers in the assertion that only the most intelligent can 
make the best leaders. On the other hand, a person with the 
broad outlook of a general education may be a better Boys’ 
Club executive at the end of six months time than one who 
has attained a reputation due to long continuous service. 

We need not say that business is different in character and 
purpose from other social institutions, but we can insist that 
a profession which seeks to cultivate the practice of democracy 
must follow policies that are determined and executed in 
definitely democratic ways. We are not at all satisfied that 
leadership in leisure-time activities can be subsidized, al- 
though scholarships and bonuses during the inevitably long 
training period should undoubtedly be provided. 

I am indebted to my friend and associate, Charles E. 
Hendry, brilliant exponent of group work education and 
chairman of the National Association for the Study of Group 
Work, for some sound suggestions as to the character of 
leaders in this field. He collaborated in a painstaking and 
intelligent analysis as to why young men succeed or fail as 
camp counsellors, an activity which embodies, if any does, 
the idea of democratic participation. He and his associates 
found an alarming lack of correlation between success as a 
camp counsellor and such common factors as intelligence, 
emotional adjustment, social information, age, camping ex- 
perience, education, etc., nor did any combination of these 
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elements clearly distinguish between the successful and the 
unsuccessful leaders. But after repeated careful rechecking 
of many findings, certain considerations became evident. The 
A grade counsellor, the successful leader, was the man who 
individualized with his group. The D grade counsellor failed 
to recognize individual differences. The A grade counsellor 
made a diagnostic approach to his boys. He saw and recog- 
nized their actions as symptoms rather than as behavior 
alone. To the D grade counsellor all boys were disciplinary 
problems. And perhaps most important, the successful or A 
grade counsellor, was a member of his group rather than a 
leader. He did things with them and not for them. 

In Germany the Fuehrer leads his people by telling them 
what to think; in group work preparation for democracy, a 
leader helps people learn how to think. 

We should invent a more descriptive name for the self- 
effacing type of guidance worker who, as Glenn Frank puts 
it, “at once crystallizes the desires of the group, suggests a 
workable plan for what they want, and lives out himself 
what the group admires.” 

It is inevitable, then, that standards which govern the 
selection of leaders in the field of industry are not entirely 
adequate guides for the selective process in the field of in- 
formal education for democracy nor it seems to me will the 
same process of training and selection which has proved suc- 
cessful in the teachers college be wholly satisfactory in the 
selection and training of candidates for leadership in the 
group work area. The training of a group worker must in- 
clude instruction in the art of helping people out of diffi- 
culties, must help to give the candidate a thorough knowledge 
of the sociological background of his community, must induct 
him into the realm of a deeper psychological understanding of 
the individuals with whom he works, must place at his dis- 
posal all of the experimentation that has been done in the 
way of informal group experience in the training for democ- 
racy. He must know something of physical education, athle- 
tics, craftsmanship, how to inspire leaders, how to raise 
money, how to interpret his program, how to understand the 
value of cooperation with other agencies. He must possess a 
thorough knowledge of the material that goes into regular 
college courses, sociology, psychology, civics, and the other 
social sciences. 

The specific collegiate or postgraduate training for group 
workers might be described under six headings. First, a 
general introductory course which would consider the field 
and functions of group work in the light of the new sociology 
of leisure. Second, a number of courses including philosophy 
of principles and techniques; principles and methods; indi- 
vidual guidance, realizing that work with individuals in a 
group work agency is different from that in a case work 
agency; group guidance, including group therapy, neighbor- 
hood and community center work with boys; administrative 
principles and methods of public relations and the interpreta- 
tion of work to the community. 

The third general bracket would include specialized ac- 
ticity courses, skill courses, and the fourth, work in other 
fields that impinge upon group work. In the fifth would be 
found field work, graded and carefully supervised, and in 
the sixth the specialized course and an induction plan de- 
veloped by the agency hiring the candidate. 

And the training that he receives in these directions must 
be so devised as not to cramp or wither the natural charac- 
teristics and propensities which are so necessary in this work 
and which were hinted at earlier in this paper. 

I am inclined to think that the one quality which makes 
for success in the field of leisure-time leadership may be sum- 
med up in the word, “friendship.” Dr. Frank O’Brien the 
other day said to a group of school teachers, “By all means 


smile a greeting to your students as they assemble in the 
morning, but please don’t do it unless you really mean it.” 
Dogs and children can penetrate any artificiality and recog- 
nize true friendship unerringly. That impalpable indefinable, 
elusive, quality of friendship cannot be implanted through 
education, but it can be keenly recognized by a boy. Quali- 
ties considered most useful in a leader as described by the 
members of twelve Boys’ Clubs in Chicago were, first, 
“regular guy,” second, “good sport,” and those least useful 
were “spends money on group,” and “practically always 
right.” A leader cannot be too far ahead of his group. 

Perhaps I can tell you a little more clearly what I mean 
by quoting from a letter from the director of the Off the 
Street Club in Chicago, August Mathieu: 


“Eight years ago when I first became interested in 
this work, I organized a group of youngsters. There 
were about twelve in the group and they were nine to 
fourteen in age. We met once a week and we were 
called the ‘Red Knights’. 

“After we had met a few times the boys would come 
to the meetings with such things as molasses, bouillon 
cubes, and the like, and because they did not know what 
it was nor how to use it, I was supposed to be able to 
enlighten them. That went on for a while and I never 
said a word, just watched, eager to learn. Some of the 
theft bothered me quite a bit because I could not under- 
stand how they did it and got away with it. It was 
nothing unusual for them to get pies, knives, watches, 
and their victims ranged from the small stores to the 
large department stores in the area. Strange they were 
never caught although others did not fare so well as 
indicated by the fact that some of the stores brought in 
boys to me who did get caught. 

“One day Mike and a few of the boys presented me 
with a set of cuff links, with the initial ‘M’ on them. 
They explained that it had taken quite a while to match 
them at the new novelty store that had opened down the 
street. I accepted the links and have them somewhere 
in my souvenirs. 

“Those were the first experiences that I had with 
boys. At that time I knew nothing about this work. 
Up to then I had been doing engineering and other work 
that required much different calculation and handling. 

“So here is how we ended up. Out of the group three 
still come to Off the Street Club, including Mike. One 
works in a grocery store. One is going to school and is 
taking up music. Another is working in a cellophane 
factory and is a Scout leader in our new club. Two 
Greek boys have moved West and I have lost contact 
with them. The others have moved to other parts of 
the city but are not in jail. 

“But, Mr. Bates, let me tell you this. It took me 
three years of constant application to accomplish this. 
There were hikes, trips, overnight camps in remote parts 
of the woods and the dunes, swimming parties, and the 
like. When I say three years, I mean three years be- 
fore I knew that they were not stealing any more. Some 
of the boys accomplished that in a shorter time, but 
Mike and another boy who were leaders perhaps even 
now make a little pickup although not professionally nor 
with a gun. Four of these boys joined the Scout troop 
at the club and took a very active part. 

“Now the question is, should I have told them not to 
steal directly or should I have worked on the long 
range plan which I decided upon? What if they had 
been caught? They could have been probated to me, of 
course. There is no question in my mind that these 
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twelve boys were headed for trouble in a hurry and for 
ee ” 
plenty of it. Fortunately I caught them at an early age. 


‘Those who believe in strict law enforcement would shake 
their heads at this story. ‘They would say this Boys’ Club 
leader took a chance. And so he did, but he took a chance 
on friendship. I believe that our people will not be threatened 
away from crime or punished into virtue. Nor will they be 
led towards propriety and happiness at the end of a political 
or social halter. No program of crime prevention can be 
imposed upon a community. Not much character can be 
built through outside application, but somewhere along the 
ranks of the unemployed young people, there are a newer 
crop of public servants who understand their community, 
who generally respect and admire all of their fellow citizens, 


and who are consumed with the desire to succeed or fail 


with them. 

What youth needs is not to be talked to, or preached to, or 
to be shushed, or amused, coddled, or supported. The avenue 
which will lead our younger generation to success in the 
future Republic will be made smoother by their admittance 
into partnership with business and labor and social workers, 
civil servants, and the rest of us. Our young people need 
not be organized in a separate compartment. They should 
not require a department of youth in Washington, nor 
should they find it necessary to air their grievances or their 
needs in a Youth Congress of their own. They should be 
admitted in adult fashion into the “councils of the party” 
and become not only the leaders of youth but servants and 
partners in our whole civic enterprise. 


America’s Foreign Policy 


SPEAK SOFTLY AND CARRY A BIG STICK 
By STYLES BRIDGES, U. 8S. Senator from New Hampshire 
Delivered over Radio Station WEAF, February 20, 1939 


ADIES and gentlemen of the radio audience, I wish 
to speak tonight on a subject of vital importance to 
every American, our foreign policy. 

The United States maintained a definite policy so far as 
her relationships with other nations were concerned, from 
the formation of our Union until the last 5 or 6 years. While 
this policy was one of constant change in matters of trade, 
transportation, communication, and concerted action in time 
of disaster, the basic principles seldom were violated. When 
they were violated, when we departed from our historic rule 
of friendly relations with all and entangling alliances with 
none, we suffered. 

War is an ugly word. Above all things, America must keep 
out of war. Our best safeguard of continued peace is a 
realistic foreign policy. A policy based upon fundamental 
proven principles and maintained for a longer time than 
necessary to deliver a “fireside chat.” ‘This policy must be 
founded upon the idea of keeping out of all war; not upon 
the idea of selecting our enemies and friends in advance and 
treating them accordingly. We cannot act in the cause of 
peace as though we intended to fight. If we do, let us not 
be surprised when the call to arms rings from the house tops. 

I believe the American people want peace. I believe the 
American people will refuse to send any mother’s son to shed 
his blood upon a field of battle in any foreign land. I believe 
in the sanctity of our American form of government and in 
the territorial integrity of our American soil. I believe the 
American people want a foreign policy that will preserve 
these ideas first, last, and always. 

Our country had such a policy, but in the maze of intrigue, 
politics, and secret meetings, it has been mislaid. It must be 
reestablished. It will be reestablished by popular demand 
and concerted action on the part of the American public. 
It is the crying need of this generation. 

The present administration has undertaken to change 
many conditions, concepts, and relationships. Domestic 
affairs may be the subject of tinkering on the part of any 
government, but foreign affairs are too delicate, too frought 
with danger of dire consequences, to permit unwise experi- 
mentation and blind groping. In the field of foreign affairs 
the Roosevelt administration has set itself up as the greatest 
authority of all time. Using every resource of the Federal 
Government, it has endeavored to convince the people of 





its great wisdom in statecraft. The truth of the matter is 
that it has brought us close to the brink of war. Since 1933 
we have seen a new foreign policy hatched every few months 
—to the confusion of the people, the unrest of our industries, 
and the distrust of foreign nations. 

One of the most glaring inconsistencies of our foreign 
policies under the present administration is that of our trade 
relations. On the one hand we try to extend trade frontiers 
through the promulgation of reciprocal trade agreements. 
On the other we curtail our trade frontiers by providing for 
embargoes in our Neutrality Act. 

What are some of the inconsistencies of the President him- 
self? In January, 1936, he said, speaking of war, “We hope 
that we are not again at the threshold of such an era but if 
face it we must, then the United States and the rest of 
the Americas can play but one role; through a well-ordered 
neutrality to do naught to encourage the contest, through 
adequate defense to save ourselves from embroilment and 
attack, and through example and all legitimate encourage- 
ment and assistance to persuade other nations to return to 
the days of peace and good will.” Clearly that stood for 
neutrality. But compare it to his Chicago speech delivered 
in October, 1937. “When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread the community approves and joins in a quar- 
antine * * *.” Now, we have lost neutrality. 

In his Chautauqua, N. Y., speech of August, 1936, the 
President said, “I wish I could keep war from all nations; 
but that is beyond my power. I can at least make certain 
that no act of the United States helps to produce or promote 
war.” Compare that with his statement made in his message 
to Congress last January, ““Words may be futile, but war is 
not the only means of commanding a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. There are many methods short of war, 
but stronger and more effective than mere war, of bringing 
home to aggressive governments the aggregate sentiments 
of our own people.” 

To add to the confusion, more recently the President 
released the following statement: “We are against any 
entangling alliances, obviously.” 

It is now common knowledge that the President supported 
the recent negotiations between a French air mission and an 
American company for the purchase of American-made mili- 
tarv airplanes of an advanced design. I favor the sale of 
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planes to France and Great Britain, or to any other nation, 
on a cash basis, provided that the United States has the right 
of priority of purchase on all new military developments. 
But | do object to the secret and unusual way in which this 
current deal was handled. Naturally I am not in favor of 
the dictatorial methods or the ideologies of any of the dictator 
nations. On the other hand, I do not believe that an official 
ot this Government should take such a drastic step; a step 
which overturns our basic foreign policy of friendly rela- 
tions to all, and entangling alliances with none. 

The unfortunate crash of this airplane warns the Ameri- 
can people that the foreign policy of their government, the 
very bedrock of all our foreign relations, is subject to change 
overnight at the whims of the Chief Executive. I believe 
alliances or secret agreements between the United States and 
foreign governments are of primary interest to the American 
people. Alliances and agreements may lead us into war. 
Whether we fight a “just” war or an “unjust” war, mil- 
lions of our young men will never care. In any war they 
will be among the dead. Our desire for peace or war is the 
crux of the whole matter. Therefore, our policy is a subject 
for all our people to decide. If we do not want war, let us 
not take any steps in that direction. 

For our foreign policy we can adopt either the processes of 
war or the processes of peace. The processes of war involve 
foreign commitments and alliances; meddling in the internal 
aftairs of foreign nations; sanctions, embargoes and boycott; 
charges and tirades by irresponsible officials ; propaganda cam- 
paigns to incite mob action; the creation of incidents to arouse 
public opinion; the recall of ambassadors and ministers. The 
processes of war also involve secret conferences upon mat- 
ters of which the American public is kept in ignorance plus 
the determination to defend international morality and to 
act as a world policeman. 

The processes of peace involve minding our own business ; 
taking steps to see that America remains neutral whenever 
possible; offering to act as mediator in solving differences 
between nations; promoting conferences looking toward the 
limitation of world armaments. The processes of peace mean 
the building of adequate military, naval, and air forces to 
defend the United States and its neighbors, to the north and 
to the south, against foreign aggression. 

It is obvious that we cannot adopt both the processes of 
war and the processes of peace. We cannot, for instance, 
have what some choose to term “collective security” without 
also adopting a policy of entangling alliances. The Roosevelt 
administration has tried to adopt some of the elements of the 
international philosophy and some of the elements of the isola- 
tion philosophy. Such a procedure has resulted in disaster. 
So far as a foreign policy is concerned the administration is 


upon the horns of a dilemma, and unless the people speak, 
it will remain there. 

I do not subscribe wholeheartedly to a foreign policy based 
upon isolation. Modern science has robbed America of the 
effectiveness of such a program. But we can couple our tra- 
ditional foreign policy with a sensible, workable, neutrality 
act. The result will be a new program which will more 
nearly satisfy the requirements of peace. 

Freedom of the seas, the Monroe Doctrine, and the open 
door in the Far East, have been the basis of American foreign 
relations. They can so continue only if our present Neutral- 
ity Act is amended. The discretion of whether or not a 
state of war exists between two nations should rest with the 
Congress rather than with the Chief Executive. The decision 
of war or peace is too great to leave in the hands of any 
one man. As Tolstoy once said, “War is such a terrible, 
such an atrocious thing, that no man, especially no Christian 
man, has the right to assume the responsibility of begin- 
ning it.” 

A change should be undertaken to make the Neutrality 
Act more workable, and more in line with our desire for 
continued peace. Under the present act we defeat our own 
purpose. Its enforcement is the one thing most likely to 
draw us into any world conflict. The whole field of inter- 
national law stands behind the traditional American foreign 
policy of which I have spoken. We should be willing to 
further insure peace by a few simple curtailments in our 
rights of trade during wartime. Let us remember that most 
wars start as the result of international incidents; therefore, 
it should be our desire to prevent the occurrence of those 
incidents. 

Once the manifest destiny of our Nation meant the dom- 
inant expansion of America in the Western Hemisphere and 
Far East. Yankee imperialism was feared and respected. 
Today we do not want our neighbors to fear us. We do 
want the respect of the world. Our manifest destiny is to 
keep unspoiled the best example in our civilization of a de- 
mocracy that works—free from the plots, plans, and dis- 
eases of European politics. That destiny can best be met by 
formulating a foreign policy based upon the processes of 
peace—and sticking to it. Let the American public demand 
of their President and of their Congress the immediate adop- 
tion of the processes of peace. Let us demand an end of 
guile, secrecy, and the mystification which surrounds our re- 
lations with other countries. Only by honesty, consistency, 
and confidence can we have a foreign policy suitable for 
America. Today America must move deliberately, without 
threat or bluster, and in the words of Theodore Roosevelt, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 


Whither Are We Drifting ? 


WE HAVE NO COMMISSION FROM GOD TO POLICE THE WORLD 
By LOUIS LUDLOW, Congressman from Indiana 
In the House of Representatives, Thursday, March 2, 1939 


R. CHAIRMAN, I believe that the consideration 

M of this bill, which increases our national defenses, 

affords me an appropriate opportunity to submit 

some views which have long been on my mind in respect to 
war and how to keep out of it. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union had under consideration the bill (H.R. 4630) 


making appropriation for the Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and for other purposes. 


This is a time when every citizen of the Republic ought 
to be making a calm and dispassionate survey of the inter- 
national situation to try to determine whither we are drift- 
ing. In a government “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” these are questions that the people should take 
home to themselves for discussion in their family circles and 
by their firesides. If war comes, they will have to do the 
fighting and the dying. They and their children will have 
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to bend their backs to a century of grinding toil to pay the 
staggering costs of war. And if war should fasten a dictator- 
ship upon our country, they and their children and their 
children’s children, down to the remotest generation, will 
mourn the loss of the rights and liberties now guaranteed 
to us under the Bill of Rights, which are more precious than 
life itself and which go to make up the inestimable franchise 
of freedom. 

It is a time when all of our people, civilians no less than 
our public officials, should be discussing these questions of 
foreign relations in the light of the realism that confronts 
us, free from rancor, in a spirit of the broadest catholicity, 
to the end that amid the increasing world confusion and 
hysteria we may find the road to peace and may chart a 
course of wise national action that will guarantee the main- 
tenance and perpetuity of our beloved, free institutions. 

If such a thing were possible, at this crisis in the world’s 
history, with meaningful portents blackening the skies and 
with every false move pregnant with possibilities of harm to 
America, I would like to see all of our people brought 
together in thought and prayer in order that we may profit 
by the counsel of mutual understanding and reason. I would 
like to see these vital problems lifted out of the realm of 
diplomatic maneuvering and secret diplomacy and submitted 
for decision to the combined judgment and conscience of 
America, because I share with Jefferson his faith in the 
people and the righteousness of their ultimate conclusions, 
and I believe with Wilson in “open covenants openly arrived 
at. 

I would like to see a broader recognition of the principle 
of democracy in dealing with these grave questions of inter- 
national import, because | believe with the utmost sincerity 
that we will get rid of war, and the threats and dangers of 
war, as we build up our democracy. That is the reason why 
| have reintroduced my proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution which would give to the people, with women having 
equal voting privileges with men, the right to decide whether 
our boys shall be sent to some distant part of the globe to 
fight and perhaps to die in a foreign war. It is a democratic 
principle that those who have to do the fighting and the 
dying and to bear the inexpressible burdens and griefs of 
war should have something to say as to whether we shall 
depart from our defensive program and enter wars that are 
being waged across the seas. 

1 have observed what seems to me to be a very deplorable 
tendency among those who entertain divergent views on 
foreign policy to criticize those holding opinions contrary to 
their own, and sometimes we have ugly outbreaks of crimi- 
nations and recriminations that never should occur, because, 
after all, it is our common problem, and we should approach 
it with mutual respect for one another. The issues before us 
are among the most serious that have ever confronted our 
country, and we should be willing to sit down and reason 
together, everyone conceding to those who dissent from his 
views the good faith and patriotic purpose that he claims for 
himself. The observations I shall make today certainly will 
not be intended as a criticism, direct or implied, of any 
official of the Government or anyone else, but rather as a 
submission of some ideas that have occurred to me in long 
and thoughtful consideration of America’s problems in rela- 
tion to a distraught world, and these ideas are presented in 
the hope that they will prove in some degree helpful and 
constructive. 

When I was a lad, long before I had reached my majority, 
| was a writer on an Indianapolis newspaper and was 
Indiana correspondent for the New York World. At that 
particular time the papers were headlined with news about 
some foreign imbroglio—the mists of years have erased from 


my memory its nature and extent—and one day the World 
telegraphed instructions to me to see Benjamin Harrison, the 
twenty-third President of the United States, and to get from 
him an expression as to whether or not he thought the 
United States should intervene with armed forces. That was 
a tough assignment, especially for a beardless boy, as General 
Harrison was proverbially hard to interview. I set about the 
task with very conscious misgivings, fully aware that even 
if he should break over his reserve and make a statement it 
probably would not consume as much space as the World 
would like, as I had never known of anyone who equaled 
General Harrison’s faculty of expressing much meaning in 
few words. 

I found him at his home on North Delaware Street, in the 
city I now represent in Congress, and with fear and trem- 
bling I handed to him the telegram the World had sent to 
me and asked him to comment on it. At this point I want to 
say that I never knew a man who had more sheer strength 
of character than General Harrison. He was austere to a 
fault, but sincere and true; a Christian with the highest 
ideals of living and service. He read the telegram carefully 
and his face was illumined with the earnestness of his con- 
victions as he replied in a breath-taking sentence of 10 words: 
“We have no commission from God to police the world.” 

His words ring in my ears today just as they did over 40 
years ago. I have often thought how his striking aphorism 
supplements General Washington’s Farewell Address, in 
which the Father of His Country admonished posterity to 
cultivate friendly relations with all nations and entangling 
alliances with none, and how those two great Americans, 
Washington and Harrison, have handed down a philosophy 
which, if we follow it, will keep our country free and inde- 
pendent and respected among the nations of the earth. 

I thought of General Harrison’s advice when I voted the 
other day against the establishment of a naval outpost at 
Guam, far beyond the zone of our continental defense and 
6,000 miles from the shores of the United States, and I think 
of it every time one of our Cabinet ministers or leading Sena- 
tors, charged with committee responsibilities, associated with 
foreign affairs, breaks loose and fulminates bitter invectives 
against rulers of foreign governments. I certainly hope that 
such tirades will stop. Those who engage in them render 
America a district disservice. We abhor the dictators for 
their high crimes and misdemeanors, and we loathe them for 
their flagrant disregard for the humanities, but we are not 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe, and, as General Harrison 
said, “We have no commission from God to police the 
world.” 

I speak as one who believes in strong national defense. I 
believe that a combination consisting of adequate national 
defense coupled with a referendum on foreign wars is the 
very best peace insurance this country could have. I voted 
for the naval expansion bill and for the military expansion 
bill and for the bill for improving the naval bases after the 
item for Guam was eliminated. But the kind of defense I 
have voted for—and the only kind I will vote for—is home 
defense for the protection of our homeland and for carrying 
out our obligations under the Monroe Doctrine. 

We have declared in the Monroe Doctrine that foreign 
nations must keep off of the Americas, but some of our 
Cabinet leaders and senatorial statesmen seem to forget that 
the doctrine should work both ways; that is to say, if it is 
logical and proper to say to foreign nations that they shall 
not interfere in the Americas it is logical and proper for 
foreign nations to say that we shall not interfere in their 
affairs. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

If a foreign country wants to set up a certain ideology 
within its own boundaries, we may feel sorry for it, but I 
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cannot see that it is any of our business so long as in doing #attained unless there is someone with capital in a position 


so they do not interfere with us. Ideologies foreign to our 
hopes and aspirations have been in existence in many coun- 
tries ever since the American Nation was born, but we have 
kept the peace with such countries however unsympathetic 
we have been to their alien ideals. Russia under the czars, 
with their unconscionable repressive measures and repeated 
“liquidations” of patriots in whose breasts the fire of liberty 
burned with an unquenchable flame, certainly did not con- 
form in any way to our conceptions of freedom and justice, 
but we accepted the situation in Russia as one over which we 
had no control and we did not declaim against the czarist 
ideology. 

In the present state of world affairs there are some things 
we should do and some things we should just as scrupulously 
refrain from doing. One thing we should do is to build up 
our defenses in a sane, logical way to afford permanent pro- 
tection to America, whatever may be the stress from the out- 
side. One thing we should not do is to give way to hysteria. 
We have been manifesting hysterical symptoms wholly un- 
warranted and which may convey to the world the unjus- 
tified impression that we are afraid of something. If there 
is any nation on earth that has given the slightest sign or 
indication of an intention to attack us, I am unaware of that 
fact. Will someone tell me what country has raised a finger 
against us? 

An egomaniac like Hitler must smile whenever he turns 
on the radio and hears a short-wave broadcast by some Amer- 
ican Cabinet minister or Senator blasting him ferociously. 
I fear that we are tickling his vanity by magnifying him far 
beyond his importance. 

One thing we need to do, from the national-defense stand- 
point, if none other, is to build up our economic stability at 
home. There are various kinds of preparedness and no nation 
is well prepared unless its economic position is sound. Ger- 
many, specializing on airplanes, has built up a great and 
tormidable offense machinery, but American experts tell me 
that one reason they do not greatly fear Germany is that 
they believe she is on the verge of an economic collapse. 

I have been immensely pleased by two moves our national 
administration has made lately. I refer first to its so-called 
“appeasement” attitude toward business and, secondly, to 
the President’s effort to bring the warring factions of labor 
together in a harmonious agreement. I think both of these 
moves might well have been made long ago. It has been 
apparent for years that the honest businessman was “the for- 
gotten man” in our national equation. While apparently 
everybody else has been brought within the scope of the 
administration’s humanitarian program he has been left out 
in the cold. What labor wants and needs is permanent jobs 
under good working conditions and at a saving wage, but 
we have overlooked the fact that this objective cannot be 


to give those jobs. 

We have kicked the businessman all around the lot, penal- 
izing him with discriminatory taxation and excessive regi- 
mentation until he is groggy and ready to throw up his hands 
in despair. The administration is now acting wisely when it 
tries to help the businessman and to bring peace in the labor 
world. If it succeeds—and there is no reason why it should 
not succeed—it will incalculably strengthen our national de- 
fense by building up a strong, happy, contented Nation. And 
while we are making our economic position impregnable we 
should recognize the importance of a moral rearmament as 
well, and should shape our conduct to conform to our tradi- 
tional role of good neighbor to the world. 

There are many things kindness will do that cannot be 
done with cannon. Let us suppose a hypothetical case. Let 
us suppose some awful plague should visit Germany, threat- 
ening the lives of hundreds of thousands of their little chil- 
dren and suppose that we should appropriate the equivalent 
of the cost of one or two battleships and send the money 
over to Germany with our best wishes as a gift to be used 
in combating that plague. Does anyone think that, having 
done that, we would need to build any battleships to fight 
Germany? Oh, it seems to me strange that in a country that 
professes Christianity, some of our statesmen do not think 
now and then of the advisability of tackling some of these 
problems on the Christian front! 

I would reduce these perhaps too rambling thoughts to 
the following summation: 

(1) That we should keep our heads and not get hysterical. 

(2) That we should build up our national defense along 
sound constructive lines for home defense only. 

(3) That we should scrupulously keep out of all foreign 
entanglements and give up every idea we ever have had of 
policing the world. 

(4) That we should open the way to provide a greater 
opportunity for the American people to become acquainted 
with our international problems and to act with more author- 
ity in matters affecting international relations, and especially 
in respect to the exercise of the war power. 

(5) That we should do everything possible to improve 
our economic situation at home and to make America a 
happy, prosperous Nation. 

(6) That we should build up our moral rearmament and 
studiously seek to find ways to be a good neighbor to all 
the people of the world. 

This is my six-point program. With the modesty of one 
who seeks to walk humbly but at the same time with con- 
fidence in the righteousness of this program, I commend it 
to my beloved colleagues, believing that herein lies our best 
prospect for future security and our greatest hope for deliver- 
ance from evil. 


What Really Threatens American 
Democracy ? 


HAPPILY THE NATION IS ASTIR 


By EDMUND E. DAY, President, Cornell University 
Delivered at the University of Buffalo—Midyear Commencement—February 22, 1939 


the American people. 
matter of tradition. 


TT": ideals of democracy have long been the ideals of 


We accept democracy as a 
So firmly are we committed 
to it that in much of our thinking we simply take it for 


granted. Nevertheless, there are growing signs that we are 
holding our faith in democracy somewhat less assuredly than 
formerly. More and more frequently questions are being 
raised: Can democracy be made to work successfully in the 
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rapidly changing social order of the 20th century? Can 
democracy meet the challenge of the dictatorial governments ? 
Is democracy after all but a passing phase in the never- 
ending evolution of human society—a phase that properly 
belongs to the period of unprecedented ecomonic expansion 
witnessed especially during the 19th century? 

Beyond doubt there are real threats to democracy in current 
world developments. Thomas Mann, in his stirring lecture 
on the Coming Victory of Democracy, has stated cate- 
vorically: ‘““Vhroughout the world it has become precarious 
to take democracy for granted—even in America.” In what 
ways, or by reason of what forces is the present position of 
American democracy precarious? ‘This is the question to 
which I propose to address your attention this morning. No 
question confronting the American people seems to be quite 
so important. 

In the minds of some, the most serious threat to America 
democracy lies in the armed forces of the great dictatorships 
of Europe and the Far East. How can the United States, 
which has never taken its defenses any too seriously, hope to 
cope with the huge armies, the powerful navies, the over- 
powering air forces of a combination of such nations as 
Germany, Italy and Japan? And how can the American 


_ people expect not to be attacked by a combination of such 


powers when America is in possession of so much of the 
world’s wealth and they of relatively so little? According 
to this view it is only a question of time—only a question 
of our turn in the corporative schedule of conquests—when 
we, like the others, shall be overwhelmed by vastly superior 
armed forces, and American democracy will be no more. 

While this line of reasoning may serve certain political 
purposes, it remains totally unconvincing. We are not likely 
to be the object of direct attack by the dictatorships under 
present conditions for at least three reasons. First, our 
geographic position across the great oceans gives us enormous 
advantages in defense which even modern technology in war- 
fare can hardly overcome. Second, in potentials of man 
power and material supplies, whatever our state of relative 
unpreparedness, we are at bottom a most formidable an- 
tagonist. “Third, we are known to be a nation of indomitable 
fighters when once we are thoroughly aroused, and no other 
country, however arrogant, is likely to take the direct initia- 
tive in drawing us into war. 

No, the dictatorships do not seriously threaten us by direct 
attack; nevertheless they are a menace to American democ- 
racy in two important ways. In the first place, they may 
in their program of imperial expansion precipitate a general 
European war. Such a conflict is almost certain to become 
a world war, with our own country sooner or later a par- 
ticipant on the side of the democracies. In the prosecution 
of such a war we should almost certainly have to abandon 
for the time being all pretense of maintaining democratic 
ways of living and transacting business. For the duration 
of the war, the United States would go authoritarian, like 
the opposing dictatorships. What would happen afterwards 
to the form of American government remains to be seen. 
Would democratic ways of life be restored? Nobody knows. 
Therein lies one of the dilemmas of democracy. Not to 
fight may mean the loss of democracy through humiliation 
and subjugation; to fight may mean the loss of democracy 
through unavoidable political transformations “to win the 
war.” The dictatorships do threaten American democracy 
by putting to democracy everywhere this terrible riddle: To 
fight or not to fight, with the probable loss of democracy 
either way. 

The dictatorships menace American democracy in a second 
way; namely, in the propaganda they spread. With the 
Fascists and Nazies, democratic ideals are objects of scorn 


and contempt. Democracy is an outmoded form of society; 
the tides of human progress have left it stranded on the dry 
sands of the dead past. All the charms of innovation and 
novelty are found in the new authoritarian regimes. Instead 
of being recognized as relapses into a discarded form of 
tyranny, they are held up as an example of a 20th century 
improvement of social organization. All the arts of modern 
propaganda are used to decry the shortcomings of democracy, 
and to glorify the accomplishments of authoritarianism. 
There is danger to American democracy in this if the forces 
of counter propaganda are not brought effectively into play. 
The time has passed when it is safe to take democracy for 
granted. 

One of the threats to democracy which is most widely 
cited lies in the apparent consequences of modern science and 
technology. It is claimed that democracy could be expected 
to work, and did in fact work, quite satisfactorily so long as 
the ecomonic system was predominately rural and agricul- 
tural, and in its industrial phase was largely in the hands 
of individual enterprisers. ‘The expansion of industry and 
commerce, the development of the modern corporation, the 
emergence of the great consolidations or trusts, the revolu- 
tionary changes in technology, all these are supposed to have 
set the stage for a different political and social order. De- 
mocracy must, in short, now make way for a better form 
of social organization, just as democracy itself displaced 
earlier and outmoded forms. 

There is much about this argument that carried weight. 
Changes in the ecomonic situation, notably since the Great 
War, are flinging a challenge at democracy which is not 
easily met. Starvation in the midst of plenty, idleness in 
the face of need, unemployment despite a desire and a ca- 
pacity for work, these are poisons no body politic can long 
withstand. If they cannot be substantially eliminated under 
democracy, an ultimate change in the social order is in- 
escapable. 

There is still reason to believe, however, that the major 
economic problems of the day can be solved under democratic 
procedures. That a larger measure of wise forward-planning 
and of subsequent effective control is requisite is self-evident. 
Excessive concentrations of power certainly have to be 
avoided ; after all democracy depends upon the participation 
of free men. The resources of government in intelligence, 
integrity and technical competence have to be substantially 
enlarged. The people have to gain greater understanding 
of what can be done, and what cannot be done, economically. 
These tasks, however difficult, are not impossible, and I, for 
one, believe democracy is capable of performing them. It 
is not in this quarter that the more serious threats to Ameri- 
can democracy are to be found. 

What of corruption and greed in our political life, do 
these seriously endanger American democratic institutions? 
The answer, upon the whole, is “no.” Dishonest practices 
appear and reappear in American government with dis- 
heartening persistence, but over the years steady improve- 
ment is discernable; and an impressive record of conscientious 
and faithful discharge of heavy public responsibilities ac- 
cumulates. Public administration in the United States is 
largely honest administration, and is progressively becoming 
more so. We may be discouraged at times that the standards 
of morality and personal integrity in public life have not 
risen more rapidly than they have. The fact remains that 
at this time no serious threat to American democracy comes 
from this quarter. 

Some concern may reasonably be felt, however, over a 
closely related phase of American life, namely, the character 
and capacity of popular leadership in the United States of 
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recent years. There appears to be a growing disposition 
among our so-called leaders to follow rather than to lead. 
The main idea seems to be to find out first what the voters 
want and then to serve as their pliant spokesmen. The 
result is that our political life becomes more and more a 
competition of interests, less and less a contest of principles. 
Increasingly we succumb to the attacks of self-seeking or 
fanatical propaganda. Statesmen who will accept political 
defeat, if necessary political elimination, for the sake of 
principle are likely to be thought mid-Victorian. It requires 
great fortitude to stand against the powerful pressure groups 
that have come to crowd our political arena, and the qualities 
of political leadership under the influences of such innovations 
as the direct primary, the initiative and referendum, the 
telegram barrage, the radio broadcast, the public opinion 
survey—to mention only a few of the most potent factors— 
give certain signs of deterioration. Herein lies a real threat 
to American democracy. No government dominated by 
pressure groups and propaganda is likely to serve the pur- 
poses of common justice and public well-being, and no de- 
mocracy is likely to live durably that is not blessed with a 
wise, fearless and unselfishly devoted public lealership. 

All this points to another deep-seated factor that pro- 
foundly affects the prospects of our American society. Can 
we avoid excessive leveling down in our effort to establish 
a system of more complete social justice? In endeavoring 
to eliminate inequitable disparities of human circumstance, 
it is very easy indeed to provoke sentiments of envy and 
malice which give rise to measures that over-shoot the mark. 
Humankind, after all, is not all of one pattern or grade. 
Individual differences of strength and ability, of industry and 
courage, are great. It will be a sorry day for democracy 
when these relatively large individual differences are ignored 
or seriously neglected in the rewards which society affords 
for sustained and constructive service. Democracy needs to 
preserve certain of the differentials of human experience. 
Extreme equalitarianism is a growing threat to American 
democratic ideals. 

Another factor in American life constitutes a persistent 
menace; that is, our ready resort to force. In view of the 
conditions of frontier life, we doubtless come by this national 
trait naturally enough; the fact remains that it is time we 
outgrew it. There is a democratic way of dealing with social 
issues ; it involves discussion, persuasion, balloting, acceptance 
of the ballot results, continuing review, discussion, and if 
necessary, revision of the earlier action by the same process. 
This is the peaceful way of getting along together. A resort 
to violent or coercive ways of dealing with social conflict is 
a negation of democracy, and an admission that, for some 
reason, democracy is unable to deal effectively with its cur- 
rent problems. Premier Daladier, in the recent French crisis, 
had this to say: “For myself, I consider that the best way 
to defend the republic, and I am a republican like every other 
man of feeling, is not to tolerate illegality, violence, and dis- 
order.” The New York Times, commenting editorially upon 
the French crisis, took the following stand: “Today the eyes 
of the world are on France. Much more is at stake than the 
fate of a one-day general strike, or the fate of the forty-hour 
week, or even the future of the Daladier Government. For 
what is being tested once more is the ability of one of the 
great democratic nations of the world to solve its internal 
problems peaceably. This is to say that what is being tested 
today in France is the democratic method itself. 

“Democracy depends for its successful working on re- 
straint, tolerance and compromise. Democratic government, 





precisely because it relies rather upon voluntary cooperation 
than upon force, must in the main exact laws that inspire 
cooperation rather than provoke resistance. The minority, 
precisely because democratic laws are passed in this spirit, 
owes at least its peaceful acquiescence in the final govern- 
mental decision, and should seek to change that decision by 
persuasion and not by defiance. 

“But in France in the last few years the spirit of com- 
promise and conciliation has steadily diminished. The Right 
and Left wings of opinion have been spreading farther apart. 
A proposal has only to be made by one side to be automati- 
cally denounced by the other. Fighting slogans and ultima- 
tums supplant quiet discussion and adjustment.” 

We Americans take the resort to force too complacently. 
We neglect to cultivate assiduously the art of dispassionate, 
critical, fair-minded thinking about social issues. We fail to 
practice sufficiently the art of calm, open minded, and per- 
suasive discussion of controverted social problems. We must 
come to see more clearly how indispensable these arts are to 
the preservation of democracy, and how serious are the pos- 
sible consequences of their abandonment, in any connection 
whatever, for the ways of violence and force. 

Further threats to American democracy are to be found 
in the lack of social unity and discipline in our national life. 
In this respect the authoritarian governments have the de- 
mocracies at a great disadvantage. They know what they are 
after—or at least think they do!—and their peoples are thor- 
oughly disciplined to these ends. The driving power which 
is thus placed at the disposal of the dictators is impressive 
indeed. Movyeover the tonic effects for the individual that 
are to be had from a general sense of social solidarity must 
be frankly admitted. Aimlessness is a devastating affiction for 
individual and nation alike. What the democracies need more 
than anything else at the moment is a clear consciousness of 
high purpose that will impart social unity and individual 
discipline. William James long since referred to this need as 
the moral equivalent of war. The dictators have given the 
phrase an exceedingly concrete current meaning. Will the 
democracies, seeing more clearly their great role in the up- 
ward struggle of humanity, answer the challenge in time? 

They will if they can deal effectively with the most serious 
of all threats to democracy—the indifference, complacency 
and ignorance of those who have shared democracy’s benefits. 
As I said at the outset, we Americans simply take democracy 
for granted. We have no awareness of what we would suffer 
if our democratic privileges were removed. We fail to sense 
what espionage, terrorism, completely arbitrary and despotic 
rule would mean to us individually. We make no sustained 
effort to understand what democracy is. We are prone to 
think of it as a system of government rather than as a form 
of human relationship in which men and women of every 
class and creed live together in peace. We fail to practice 
democracy in our daily living. We show no determination 
to make our individual contributions that democracy may be 
preserved and strengthened. We exhibit no lasting devotion 
to the common weal. From these deficiencies come the really 
serious threats to democracy in America. 

Happily the nation is astir, and the forces which make for 
the defense of our free American institutions are at last 
gathering in formidable array. The cause for which America 
stands is the cause of humanity. It is a cause that ultimately, 
whatever the reverses, is bound to prevail. May you young 
people, in the lives you individually lead in the times that 
lie ahead, steadfastly keep the faith of those who as founding 
fathers caught the vision of democracy in America. 





“I do not know of any publication that gives a better summary of the current thought 


of the country than VITAL SPEECHES.”—J. M. COLLINS, Lawyer, Maysville, Ky. 
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Grandfather vs. Grandson in America Today 


OUR DEMOCRACY IS FACING A NEW DILEMMA 


By DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President of Stanford University 
Delivered before the Portland Junior Chamber of Commerce, January 21, 1939 


UR democracy is facing a new dilemma. Our gov- 

ernment is extending privileges to old age at a time 

when it is necessary to extend the training period 
for our youth. Our social structure is being invaded from 
both ends. The improvements in public and personal health 
are giving us more elderly men and women in our population, 
while our business and industrial organization has not been 
able to absorb promptly our boys and girls after they leave 
the various educational institutions. The taxpayer—and that 
means all of us in one way or in another—is being asked to 
contribute more and more both for education and for social 
security and old age pensions. 

Our nation has grown with great rapidity. It has had 
almost unbounded resources. Until recently there has been 
a steady increase in population from immigration, and we 
have lived at a period when there have been the most exten- 
sive applications of scientific discoveries to the environment 
in which we live. A large part of the happiness of Amer- 
ican life has been the constant growth in wealth and in 
power, the steady development of many communities and the 
opportunity for the free play of initiative in the development 
of both economic independence and the spirit of independence 
itself. 

At the moment we are somewhat confused between “Social 
Security’ (which with us now is governmental activity cover- 
ing certain fields of protection and relief) and personal 
security—which is something quite different. Social Security 
represents something that organized society is planning to do 
tor the individual; personal security refers to what the in- 
dividual does for himself. Social Security is something that 
is given to an individual; personal security is the result of 
certain training and activities and of health so that an indi- 
vidual is able not only to do something for himself but make 
« contribution to society on an independent basis. Almost 
trom the beginning of our republic we have thought largely 
in terms of personal security. We have built up our savings 
banks, insurance companies, laws of inheritance and a multi- 
tude of other similar institutions or actions with the idea of 
the individual or at least the family looking out for its own 
difficulties in so far as destitution, illness and old age were 
concerned. It has been the endeavor of the ordinary Amer- 
ican to build up reserves during his period of activity, to 
icquire a home or property or insurance policies as a form 
of protection in the education of the young and in the care 
of the aged. Each individual has tried in one way or another 
to develop certain margins of safety and to acquire factors of 
safety based on individual achievement. 

Now, we face for many of our population a new sort of 
future—of dependence both for all stages of education and 
tor the protection of old age on political and governmental 
changes and operations. 

rom the very beginning public education has been con- 
sidered as the first responsibility of most American com- 
munities after the ordinary problems of public order were all 
cared for. Our public school system has undergone steady 
expansion until now, with the stoppage of immigration and 
the precipitate decline in birth rate, we see a halt coming to 
our population growth. It is something of a shock to realize 
that in the kindergartens and the first five grades of the 
nation’s schools there are to-day 7.8 per cent. fewer children 





than there were ten years ago. The population experts tell 
us that in 1949 there will begin to be fewer children in the 
first year of high school and in 1960 there will be fewer 
brides and grooms. At this point the curve, instead of shoot- 
ing upward as in the nineteenth century, will begin to turn 
down. 

Broadly speaking, education has been the largest single 
item in our expenditures; but since 1930 there has been a 
remarkable increase in the outlay for all sorts of relief, and 
paid for largely by borrowed money. If the present trends 
continue we are likely to see almost as large expenditures for 
some form of relief as we have for education itself. We can 
sense the danger to our financial set-up when we realize that 
until this last decade the superannuated were left to their 
own resources or were supported in the public almshouses 
and the privately endowed homes for the aged, that the pro- 
portion of old persons in the population is increasing, and 
that the mechanization of industrial processes seems to have 
reduced the opportunity for employment of men and women 
above the age of forty-five. Further, to meet these develop- 
ments the first old-age pension law was not passed until the 
early ’20s, and yet we now have pension provisions for old 
age and for many public employees as well as the employees 
of private businesses. ‘There are both mandatory and optional 
old-age pension systems in a considerable number of our 
states, all of recent origin. Old-age pension laws are the 
subject of constant debate on the political platforms of our 
counties and states and of the national government itself. 
These vast pensions are becoming a new source of public 
expense. 

Along with these changes there have been some striking 
modifications of the activity of the family. Throughout our 
history, and in most nations, the family has afforded pro- 
tection to all its members. The marriage contract from the 
earliest times carried with it the promise to protect. The 
family was that unit which gave security to the infant, to 
the sick and to the aged. With the absorption of many of 
the family’s responsibilities by the community, in one way 
or another organized society has taken on in increasing meas- 
ure such functions as those of protection, health, the develop- 
ment of sanitation, the care of the sick in hospitals and the 
care of the veteran, of the insane, of the tubercular and of 
the indigent. The number of beds in our hospitals increased 
115 per cent. in the twenty years from 1909 to 1929, and 
the process is still going forward. Between one third and 
one half of all our babies are born outside of the home. The 
capitalization of the hospitals is so great that it ranks them 
among the great industries of the country. One of the pri- 
mary obligations of the American family has been to care for 
its very old members. With the development of modern 
transportation, with smaller families, with fewer individuals 
on the farms and with apartment houses, the state has more 
and more assumed the care of the aged. Philanthropy has 
played a large part in the protection of the weak, the diseased 
and the aged; but philanthropy has not been able to meet 
the burden brought about by the changed conditions incident 
to the changed habits of the American people, particularly 
as accentuated by the effects of the world-wide depression. 

Whether we like it or not, it is clear that with these 
changes there is a battle on between youth and old age for 
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the tax dollar. Those who are in between, and who must 
provide the resources, will have to analyze with great care 
the standards which they shall adopt for the protection of 
youth on the one hand and the care of the aged on the other. 
Exuberant and excessive expenditures for education, as well 
as exuberant and excessive pensions, will do more harm than 
good. Fortunately we have all the advantages that can come 
to a civilization that is undergoing rapid transformations due 
to the release of labor through machinery and inventions. 

Certainly we are in for a period of expansion in our school 
system in order to extend educational opportunities for youth 
up to the period of about twenty to twenty-one years of age. 
The development of the public junior colleges, particularly 
in our western states, is an evidence of the social pressures. 
Our educational scheme has not been tuned up to the wide 
variation in the capacities of our boys and girls. Each boy 
and each girl is different from the rest and needs from either 
the family or the school system appraisal and guidance. By 
no flight of the imagination can we look on our boys and 
girls as all of equal capacity, physically or mentally. There is 
also such a wide variation in the opportunities open to youth 
that modern society can find a place for almost any boy or 
girl with a good body and a trained mind if there is free 
play of the social forces. 

Tens of millions of our women are working outside of 
the home. This has come about in a very few decades and 
has not lasted long enough for those adjustments that are 
necessary and inevitable in the growth of a great social struc- 
ture. It is marvelous to have opened so many avenues for 
productive labor for millions of women within such a short 
time. It indicates the possibilities in connection with the 
employment of our youth if there are not too many hamper- 
ing conditions. For the most part women have been able 
to avoid apprenticeships to a trade and the organizations 
guarding these apprenticeships which have often been so ham- 
pering to boys in various parts of the country. Whether we 
can use our public school system, particularly the high school, 
not only to prepare young people for college but also to pro- 
vide personal, vocational and educational guidance and a 
wider opportunity for vocational training is one of our prin- 
cipal problems. There has been a considerable increase in 
the enrolment in the vocational courses and in the evening 
school enrolments for both employed and unemployed per- 
sons. If there is a marked expansion in our industrial growth 
there will readily be a place found for those who have the 
training. We can not dodge the present situation where there 
is a very large body of young men and women who are at 
the age when they can go to work and who are seeking 
employment. It seems to me that before long we will have 
to go at this problem from the standpoint of giving them both 
training and opportunity, rather than to take the easy method 
of extending relief. 

The family has played such a large part in the develop- 
ment of the human race that one can not help but feel some- 
what skeptical of the end result of the state more and more 
assuming control over education, recreation and labor. It is 
easy enough in the home to give a child responsibility, to 
develop his sense of loyalty and of independence, and to have 
small chores done that contribute to the general welfare 
of the family. With the decrease in the influence of the 
family the development of what we call character may be 
most difficult to attain. We know that the period of infancy 
and early childhood, even before school age is reached, is 
the time when the physical and mental make-up of the child 
is often determined and when the child acquires both knowl- 
edge and ways of doing = iings that are never forgotten. Part 
of the costs of education now comes from nursery schools and 
kindergartens necessary because women are out of the home. 


I believe that every man or woman raised in a family with 
family experiences will agree that the home life of the child 
is much more vital and important than anything that can go 
on outside of the home. A wretched home life usually brings 
about an unsatisfactory result. A home where there is love 
and discipline and loyalty leaves its mark on children, even 
though that home may be devoid of luxury. There isn’t any- 
thing that the community can do that can replace the love 
of the parents. If parents are going to turn over the job of 
parenthood to the city run by politicians or to the country 
run in somewhat the same way, no matter how good their 
intentions, the results will never be as satisfactory. It is true 
that a large percentage of the babies born in a year come into 
homes where the total annual income is small. It is true that 
sickness and malnutrition flourish when the income is low, 
and that there has been a fall in the proportion of children 
to old people from 7 to 1 to 4 to 1 during the last thirty 
years. It may be possible that the family can re-assume the 
normal family relationship in the protection and care of the 
child in the home. It is rather remarkable that at a time 
when it is so important for children to have the protections 
of the home, when we are passing laws to try to put children 
into homes instead of institutions, to keep children with 
widowed mothers, in general the active effort of the day is 
being made to increase all sorts of financial aid to our older 
people at public expense. It looks as though we were inclined 
to take better care of the grandparents than of the grand- 
children. 

Some of us hope that the organized political power of the 
older members of our society will not result in a contraction 
of the privileges and opportunities given our boys and girls. 
In the long run our advance and our happiness and our pros- 
perity will depend upon the preparation which we give to 
our children. In this day of mounting debts, dictators and 
war scares, increasing taxes and decreasing interest returns, 
the leaders of every community must think in the terms of 
their boys and girls. We must not lose sight of their require- 
ments in our desire to give safety and comfort at public ex- 
pense to all those who have reached a certain age. A part of 
life is necessarily sacrifice. Parenthood means joyful sacrifice 
for the young. We must make way for our boys and girls, 
even though they have not the political power of the aged. 

In the discyssion of old-age pensions we seem to have for- 
gotten the possible service which the mature can give to our 
form of society. If we begin to view old age as a period of 
parasitism we will lose one of the very finest forces of our 
civilization. There is just as much opportunity for many of 
our old people to render service as there is for youth. There 
is an enormous opportunity for the volunteer in our republic. 
Security as a goal in itself seems to me to be woefully inade- 
quate. We must live somewhat dangerously to live success- 
fully. We have always about us the perils associated with 
disease and illness. Life itself gives no guarantees as to how 
long it will last. If this nation gives social security priority 
and makes it the main objective, it will inevitably undergo 
considerable degeneration. With the best of heart for the 
care of the sick and infirm and the aged we must still reserve 
our main emphasis and support for youth in order that they 
may have full opportunity and develop independence. If the 
men and women of our great country come to rely upon the 
government instead of upon themselves and their families, 
we will go the downward path that other nations have gone. 
There is no strength in a nation except the strength that 
comes from the individual units making it up. If any con- 
siderable group of those that make it up ride on the govern- 
ment structure as employees or without performing functions, 
the burden will be too great and our form of government 
will not be able to survive. 
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The New Patriotism 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS CANNOT SAVE AMERICA 
By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio 


Speaking on the program in celebration of the 150th Anniversary of the First Congress of the United States 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, Saturday, March 4th, 1939 


of the sovereign states of the Federal Union of taking 

part in this program. A century and a half ago the 
sovereign states were in a more commanding place in the 
scheme of government than they are today. The power of 
the Congress has throughout all this time increased. 

In the beginning the states were represented as states in 
the Senate. ‘Today the Senators respond to the people of the 
states rather than to the government of the states. But, in 
its more commanding position and in exercising its constantly 
expanding power, the Congress of the United States yet 
remains the direct spokesman of the people of our nation. 

From the day that William the Conqueror first set foot 
on the English Isle, the battle for freedom and opportunity 
has been incessant and the developing Anglican system of 
law has day by day more fully than any other emphasized 
the place of the individual in society and in government. 
The trend has been a constant surge from autocracy and 
power to liberty, from the subordination of the individual 
to his government to the glorification of the individual in 
equality and opportunity. 

One of the significant contributions in that onward march 
of civilization was the American constitutional system, fixing 
in codified form the rights which Englishmen had won for 
themselves. 

Here on a new soil, men determined that those rights were 
eternal and attempted to preserve them. Under the constitu- 
tional system adopted a century and a half ago, civil liberty, 
religious liberty, political liberty and individual liberty were 
practically cemented into our structure of government. 

We are not today so much amazed by the industrial expan- 
sion of 150 years; by the transition from rural to city life; 
by the change from small business and craftsmanship to mass 
production; as we are challenged to admiration by the fact 
that the same system of government has continued to meet 
the needs of this great change. The Constitution still stands. 
‘The Bill of Rights is unimpaired. The Congress still is the 
voice of the people of America. Can we find a reason? Do 
we know the answer? 

It is a great testimonial to the genius, to the almost pro- 
phetic foresight of those who drafted our form of govern- 
ment. It is as great a testimonial to those who have lived 
in that century and a half who have adapted and adjusted 
the system of government, with principles that we believe to 
be eternally right, to this period of change and expansion 
and to the new economic, social and political needs. 

A great American philosopher once said that “all great 
ages have been ages of great faith.” Certainly those who 
drafted the Constitution had a great faith. It was not the 
taith and unbounded optimism of youth alone, but combined 
matured judgment and reflection upon the past. It was a 
— based upon a great understanding,—guided by a great 
lope. 

If there is a significant human emotion that has guided a 
century and a half of national experience and has inspired 
a century and a half of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States it has been the profound faith of our people 
in representative government. That same faith, that same 
appreciation of the spiritual and moral values of life will 
again save America and our representative system of govern- 
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ment. There is occurring in our nation today a reappraise- 
ment of the values of life and of the elements of real living. 

Under this representative system of government the mind 
of man has been free. The creative genius of the World 
seems to have culminated in the inventions that the Ameri- 
cans have created. 

In the arts and in the sciences the faith and hope of the 
people of America have wrought miracles. The spirit of 
individual responsibility and of brotherly helpfulness have 
made of this a merciful land. No two greater leaders in the 
history of the World appear in any nation’s life than Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Lincoln personifies the hope of the great 
common man of the World to be a part of his government. 

It is a temptation to extol the great virtues of America, 
but after all it is our government. It is yours. It is mine. 
It is still a representative Republican system of government. 
The Congress responds to the wishes of the people of Amer- 
ica. If it fails to follow those wishes it is because they have 
not been vocal or understood. 

There may be those who are skeptical of whether or not 
our system of goverment with a representative Congress can 
meet the new social needs; whether mass production and the 
great expanding city life have made impossible the adaptation 
and adjustment for the next century and a half. 

Surely if the Republic could adjust itself to the expansion 
it can solve the problems of settling down. If it met the 
inpouring of the people of the World, solved the problems 
of the frontier moving from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
the solving of the new problems of a constant population 
and city life should be simple. 

The pride of the craftsman can be translated into mass 
production. The laborer in the factory can feel the creative 
instinct within him. The spiritual strength and sturdy char- 
acter of the farmer may well become the virtues of the people 
of our great cities. The willingness of the sturdy to help 
the weak does not need to be lost because there are more of 
us. A constantly recreated patriotism, a renewing devotion 
to the ideals of free government will make the future neces- 
sary adjustments possible and that without destroying the 
blessings of the first century and a half. 

The first instinct of man is self-preservation. The lure of 
life and living impells us. The first right of the nation is 
to preserve itself. The best defense to the subversive influ- 
ences within our nation is an aggressive patriotism. The Bill 
of Rights needs aggressive support and needs active propa- 
ganda. The border line of tolerance is conviction. A convic- 
tion that this government of ours is the noblest of all time, 
demands that we shall not let freedom of speech destroy 
freedom of speech—or freedom of press destroy freedom of 
press—or the freedom of religious worship destroy that free- 
dom. Real patriotism should never be intolerant and our 
nationalism narrow, but determined and defiant of the forces 
which would destroy them. 

Public officials cannot save or make secure America. It 
can ouly be done through the thinking of the people of our 
land. The loss of citizens’ interest and indifference of people 
in the affairs of government permit public officials to drift 
with the tide of dissatisfaction,—permit selfish interests and 
subversive forces to insidiously creep into the activities of 
government. It is easy to spend and expand government. 
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It is easy to listen to the clamour of small and sometimes 
selfish interests. It is easy to bow down to great power, even 
though that power does not represent a public interest. But, 
to hold on to the precious ideals when clamour for change 
arises and selfish interest, demands its toll, is the mark of 
leadership and that can only be made possible by the support 
of a stable and an inspired people. 

There are some threats to our representative system of 
government at the end of the first century and a half. The 
first threat is the tremendously mounting cost of government. 
That cost has become a burden upon business, a toll upon 
the individual citizen and is destroying the hope of the labor- 
ing man to become a small business man and then perhaps 
a big business man. 

There is an effort today being made to expand the debt 
- limit to fifty billions of dollars. Many states of the Union 
have incurred greater debts than ever before. Local commu- 
nities have in their efforts to get public money, spend and 
spent fearlessly, at the same time expanding their operating 
costs for all time. 

The citizen of America today is conscious of the fact that 
he is working one day out of every four for his government. 
It is too much. We must start back the road to economy 
and frugality in government, if economy and frugality are 
to be the rule in the life of the individual citizen. America 
has been builded by work and thrift. America can be saved 
by the same sound principles of living. 

On the ninth day of January in Ohio, I found the greatest 
political machine ever built up in this state. Patronage and 
payroll had motivated the whole conduct of state govern- 
ment. We have removed from that payroll approximately 
three thousand state employees without in any way damaging 
the service which has been rendered. We have shown an 
annual savings of Three Million Dollars in payroll costs 
alone. This is but an instance of many wasteful expenditures. 

I am convinced that money can be saved in the conduct 
of government and I am likewise convinced that the Ameri- 
can people on the ninth day of November commanded that 
economy in government again must be the rule. 

Money must be saved in the states and in the local sub- 
divisions of government. The Federal government must fall 
in line. The Congress of the United States, responsive to 
the voice of the people, has heard the demand of last Novem- 
ber and we see evidences of responding action. It is not an 
easy but an absolutely necessary step to take. 

The second distinctive influence closely related to the first 
is dishonesty in public office and faithlessness to public trust. 

The constant burden of government as well as patent 
evidences of dishonesty of public officials, have brought about 
a sense of distrust of the individual citizen of the government 
official and the institutions of government itself. When we 


add to this distrust the sense of fear that we detect on every 
side, economic fear, political fear—we have a dangerous 
situation which challenges us to the very best service we 
can give. 

Today capital is not invested because of the fear that it 
will bring no return and may be lost if invested. Today 
patents created by the mind of American genius await pro- 
duction. We could use those products. Some of them may 
be luxuries. Many could be classed as conveniences and some 
even as necessaries in our daily life, but fear keeps them off 
the market. There are billions of dollars of capital in our 
banks unused, ready to be employed. That same fear has 
locked those vaults. 

These elements of distrust, growing restlessness under the 
burden of government, and fear will be dispelled by the same 
application of the principles of economy and frugality that 
we have found in the individual life of America for the last 
century and a half. They can be driven out by honest public 
service. They are harmless when public officials in every 
branch of government respond to the hopes and to the desires 
of the great mass of our people for honesty, integrity and 
character in public office. 

May we build anew the confidence of the American people 
in the institutions of representative government by doing a 
good and honest job. The challenge to representative govern- 
ment today is to make it work, keeping it consistent with 
progress, changing industrial, social and economic needs. 

The independence of the Congress of the United States 
and the legislative bodies of the various states is an essential 
element in the working order of our system of government. 
The legislative branch of government is closer to the needs 
of the people of our country and must be undominated and 
uncontrolled by the executive branch. It must be free to 
reflect and to express those unselfish demands and needs of 
the majority of our people without transgressing upon the 
protected rights of the individual or minority. 

The new patriotism for which we strive must not be based 
upon race or creed but upon an ideal, a higher conception 
of the individual’s worth and his relationship to his govern- 
ment; an ideal of responsible citizenship. Into this new ideal 
and into this renewed patriotism all of the cross currents of 
greed and race hatred of the old world may be welded into 
constructive power. 

It is a ceaseless fight that we must wage that prejudice 
and hatred and selfish interests shall not engross our people 
and our government. 

We have inherited here in America a majestic past. We 
are the heirs and the beneficiaries of the greatest fight for 
liberty in the whole history of the World. The future is in 
our hands. May we today be prophets of a bright and glo- 
rious America of tomorrow. 


Democracy In Its Relationship 
to Foreign Affairs 


IT IS EASY TO BE CYNICAL ABOUT MORAL FORCES 
By ADOLF A. BERLE, Assistant Secretary of State of the United States 
Delivered as the Bronson Cutting Memorial Lecture at Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., March 6, 1939 


Memorial to make sure that the theme of the Bronson 
Cutting lectures should be the conception of democ- 
racy, for intervening years have underlined the renewed ne- 
cessity of making democracy a vital, driving force. Gone is 
the day when democracy could be passively accepted as the 
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universal order of things. Today conditions demand that 
the system of freedom under law which we call democratic 
shall be worked for, lived for, and, if need be, died for. 
I think this is well. We must again with joy devote the best 
of our hearts, the strength of our minds, the triumph of our 
energies, and the flower of our technical skill toward realiz- 
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ing for democracy the ideal which democracy alone recog- 
nizes: opportunity for every man to bring to reality the best 
of himself, in the common cause of this country and his kind. 
In that rededication we shall find strength. 

Since we must discuss democracy tonight in its relation to 
foreign affairs, it is fitting that we redefine the terms. At 
bottom, democracy, whether in domestic or foreign affairs, 
has a moral base. It rests on the assumption that, so far as 
possible, every individual must be permitted to choose his 
own ideal of the good life; that in doing so he must permit 
others like freedom of choice. The underlying premise is that 
every human being, whatever his talent or position, is en- 
titled to dignity, respect, and love. Our own great charter 
of liberties, the Bill of Rights, stems directly from this 
premise. 

This specifically excludes those philosophies which today 
are called “totalitarian,” whether Fascist or Communist. 
‘These necessarily proceed on the assumption that a supreme 
authority of some kind will determine objectives, will choose 
for its people the life it thinks they ought to have, and will 
coerce them into following that pattern in thought and deed. 
There can be no intellectually honest accommodation be- 
twern philosophies based on the essential worth and freedom 
of the individual mind and those which deny any such basis. 
Totalitarian countries, denying the conception of freedom, 
claim other sanctions for their justification. Just as, in older 
days, an absolute monarch claimed to rule “by the grace of 
God,” so a Communist dictator today claims to rule by the 
grace of the proletariat; and other dictators claim to rule in 
right of a misty race superiority. There is no particular 
evidence indicating that any divine power, the proletariat, 
or any race, respectively, has interested itself very much in 
the premises. In the interest of clear thinking, we must to- 
day liberate ourselves from unclear use of confused terms. 
“Democracy” is not a word which can describe a united 
tront. Merely being anti-Communist entitles no one to wrap 
himself in the name of “Americanism”; merely being anti- 
Fascist entitles no one to use the word “democratic.” 

Equally we must abandon the judgment of policies by 
mere names. There was a time when the method of fighting 
any progressive idea was simply to call it “Communist.” 
We are beginning to outgrow that; yet, silly as it may seem, 
some progressives have adopted the equally silly notion that 
every opposition can be fought by branding it with the word 
“Fascist.” We must clear our minds of any such stupidity 
and draw the clear-cut line between democracy and totalita- 
rianism; between the glorification of the undefeated spirit 
and the flat denial of its right to free existence. 

Tonight we have for our task the consideration of this 
conception as applied to the conduct of foreign relations, 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere. It is not a new 
subject. Much of the debate concerning the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution turned on exactly this point. 

In foreign affairs we necessarily start with the realization 
that every nation has a right to order its own affairs. The 
democratic ideal specifically excludes imperialism in any 
form. Consequently it is not for us to regulate the ideals 
or methods of other nations so long as they do not affect us. 
Only where, by action, they threaten the existence of a world 
in which a free people can live freely, or violate the laws of 
common humanity, are we entitled to take a stand. It would 
be sheer folly for us to undertake to determine the kind of 
government which other nations should choose. The occa- 
sional experiments which the United States attempted in this 
regard, particularly in the Caribbean area, were disastrous 
mistakes; and we properly acknowledged the error and ended 
them. We have renounced the policy of intervention, and 
the renunciation will be permanent. 


The Western Hemisphere has frequently sought and has 
now adopted a policy of common defense. So far from giving 
us any right ef control over other nations on this hemisphere, 
we have entered a solemn and binding covenant, contained 
in the Declaration of Lima, by which all of us assure protec- 
tion to each one of us in finding its own way uninterrupted 
by force or by other form of conquest from without the hemi- 
sphere. This is why the American republics assembled at 
Lima first declared the principle of continental solidarity, 
and continued: 

“Faithful to the above-mentioned principles and to their 
absolute sovereignty, they reafirm their decision to maintain 
them and to defend them against all foreign intervention 
or activity that may threaten them; 

“And in case the peace, security or territorial integrity of 
any American republic is thus threatened by acts of any 
nature that may impair them, they proclaim their common 
concern and their determination to make effective their soli- 
darity.” 

This is the doctrine of the defense of a hemisphere, not 
the attempt to control a hemisphere. It is democratic pre- 
cisely because it recognizes the free choice of all the nations 
concerned. 

Now there is obviously a limit even to free choice, even 
by nations. Governments which arm and persistently threaten 
war directly affect us. We, too, are compelled to arm, lest 
the peace of the continent be disturbed. Nations which pro- 
ject as part of their program a doctrine of world subjugation, 
whether of force or through attack by propaganda, on our 
own democratic social system, necessarily compel us toward 
defensive measures. If a group of nations chooses to join in 
a policy which has that effect, we are fairly entitled to con- 
sider whether the defense of our own institutions may not 
require assistance in one form or another to those nations 
who, like ourselves, desire to keep the peace. We may dis- 
miss, as unworthy of serious consideration, comment from 
overseas that such assistance is “provocative.” It is weakness, 
not defense, that is provocative in the world of today. 

Our commitment is thus to the conception of a world at 
peace. Our interests lie parallel with all peace-loving na- 
tions. We must pursue that aim in cooperation with such 
nations, using the means best calculated to attain that end; 
and the means must always be determined by the circum- 
stances which have to be met. 

This is traditional. Hamilton, in arguing for the Con- 
stitution of the United States, made an early and cardinal 
point, using phrases of strangely modern ring. Defense was 
always essential. It would be easy, he thought, for imperial- 
ist governments to “fabricate pretenses of approaching dan- 
ger”; and when such desired appearance might have been 
worked up by some foreign power, it would have to be “ap- 
peased again by timely concessions.” It was necessary to be 
ready in advance to meet such situations in advance of their 
appearance, Hamilton noted in passing, as “the ceremony of 
a formal denunciation (declaration) of war has of late fallen 
into disuse,” so that actual hostile action preceded the formal 
state of war. “The rights of neutrality will only be re- 
spected,” he observed elsewhere, ‘“‘when they are defended 
by an adequate power. A nation, despicable by its weakness, 
forfeits even the privilege of being neutral.” 

We have here a picture so close to that of today that it 
may fairly serve as guide. It was the duty of the young 
democracy to be strong, lest it cease to exist; it was its duty 
to observe affairs, in the hope of continued peace; it was 
the duty of a democracy so to deal with those affairs that 
it might eventually relieve from the perpetual necessity of 
defense. i 

Our own democracy, at the moment, has a tremendous 
stake in world affairs. Certain propositions have apparently 
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been demonstrated; and these, whether we like it or not, 
have to guide our conduct. 

First. A world in arms necessarily means that the United 
States must be armed. We do not desire to live in an armed 
camp. By consequence, our major interest is in reaching a 
system in which armament and force cease to be a method 
of carrying on world affairs. Until that state is reached, 
we must at all times be prepared to repel force with equal 
or greater force, for we have had ovject lessons of what 
happens to countries not so prepared. Yet we must always 
be alert to seek opportunity to end the need for armament. 

Second. A world which does not permit commerce to flow 
freely is a world in constant distress. It is literally impossible 
for any nation to be self-sufficient; the buying and the sell- 
ing, the exchange of goods and ideas, are essential; when 
that process breaks down, the consequence is economic misery 
which too often results in the attempt to solve international 
problems by force. It follows that we must steadily seek to 
give free flow to the course of world commerce. 

Third. No international situation is static, and changes 
have continually to be made. Yet the only changes which 
offer solution are those based on negotiation, agreement, good 
will, and an approximation to international justice. Arrange- 
ments based on force, either applied or threatened, have too 
often led only to attempts to reverse them, again by force. 
We have, therefore, as a necessary object, the attempt to 
reestablish international equity, and we are necessarily af- 
fected by any lawbreaker and by any system which proclaims 
that force gives right. For this reason especially we can 
never waive the right which every individual in this country 
has to survey the international scene and to make up his 
mind on the methods and doctrines by which matters are 
carried on in the world. At any time, such methods may 
directly affect us. 

You readily realize what the real objectives of American 
foreign policy are today. All of us, throughout our lives, have 
watched a Europe which was an armed camp; have seen that 
competition break into a world war; have seen the flames 
of war die down, to smoulder until they blazed again in 
various parts of the world. From the history books we know 
that this has been the story of much of the western world 
through centuries. Yet practically all of us in the United 
States are here because our forefathers sought, among other 
things, release from the endless cycle of threat and counter- 
threat, armament and counterarmament, revenge and coun- 
terrevenge, wars of conquest followed by wars of restoration. 
In that bloody sequence of war or preparation for war, the 
democratic ideal can never be wholly realized. This hemi- 
sphere, in consequence, must be free of it. 

For a century and a half we have, on the whole, main- 
tained that freedom. The boy does not automatically go from 
school to a military camp; the woman does not assume in 
advance that her son stands a fair chance of being morally 
or physically killed or maimed on a battlefield. Our children 
are not taught to use gas masks; we do not see an airplane 
overhead with a shuddering wonder whether it may not 
release a bomb; nationals of other countries abiding here do 
not scan the morning papers to discover whether their life 
in America is to be cut short by an international quarrel. 
From these things, the democratic ideal has delivered us; 
this would be reason enough, if there were no other, for its 
unremitting defense. 

There are some who say, today, that our foreign policy 
is unclear. By this I presume is meant that no one has under- 
taken to state in advance exactly what will be done under 
future circumstances which can be neither foreseen nor stated. 
To do so would be impossible, and there is no occasion for it. 

We are not called on now to make commitments. We are 
entitled to consider the development of affairs, to collaborate 


with peace-loving nations wherever we can, to keep open 
constantly the gate of free .zgreement between free peoples 
so that solutions need not be had by force but may always 
be available by processes of reason and justice. For though 
the world is torn today with controversy, there must be 
eventual issue. No country in any part of the world, save 
perhaps our own, can continue for more than a few short 
years either the warfare that is actually going on or the 
economic burdens of war itself. It is hardly too much to 
say, if you choose, not that war may come, but that war 
conditions in all economic and many social aspects already 
exist in much of the world; that these conditions, in fact, 
have been continuing for the past 2 years. Between the status 
of peace under an armament race of Gargantuan proportions 
and war itself, there is all too short a step. The conditions 
now imposed are not dissimilar from those which were thrust 
on the world from 1914 to 1918. 

This cannot last. 

Already it is plain that the populations of practically every 
country in the western world seek adjustment. They are 
unable to see why, if commerce is free, nations cannot live 
save in an atmosphere of perpetual alarm. If trade is open, 
fighting is unnecessary. It is for this reason that Secretary 
Hull has constantly and continuously iterated and repeated 
the necessity for opening commercial channels, and why the 
structure of our own trade treaties is taking form as an offer 
to all the world of a system in which every country may find 
its own place. From this system no nation need be excluded 
except by its own will and deed. 

There is thus presented the first item of a democratic 
peace: economic freedom for every country which desires it. 

Similarly, there must be an end to the armament race. 
Armament, necessary as it may be for defense, represents a 
net loss to the economic life of every nation and of the world. 
It likewise represents a psychological loss: the moral attitudes 
of militarism do not go along with the pattern of democracy. 
There is thus presented a second item of the needed demo- 
cratic peace: disarmament. The acid test of desire for peace 
must be the willingness of all concerned to abandon instru- 
ments of war. 

And there is also presented a third item: the acceptance 
of a rule of law, so thoroughly accepted morally that it may 
again become the base and norm by which international rela- 
tions are carried on. That law must provide for equitable 
processes of change where change is needed. An outstanding 
tragedy of the past 2 decades has been the fact that changes 
were made as a result of force or threat of force, many of 
which should have been made but were denied when the 
appeal for them was sought on the ground of justice and 
equity. We must be done with that phase forever; we must 
recognize the appeal to equity, and honor it because of its 
inherent justice; and we must decline any other basis as a 
mode of solution. 

The American democracy has a peculiar and distinct rela- 
tionship to the Western Hemisphere. This is partly historic: 
our own democracy was the first great modern establishment 
in that faith, The model was swiftly followed as Mexico, 
Central and South America liberated themselves from the 
Spanish Empire and declined to be reconquered during the 
long intrigues of the Holy Alliance. John Quincy Adams 
sent delegates to the first pan-American conference; Henry 
Clay championed here the idea which Bolivar had made cur- 
rent in South America. 

Over a long series of conferences, a method of organizing 
the hemisphere was ultimately found in the system of periodic 
pan-American conferences, of which the first was held in 
Washington in 1889, on the call of Mr. James G. Blaine. 
It is interesting to note that the conference was held “to 
prevent future wars in South America. Second, to cultivate 
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uch friendly commercial relations with all American coun- 
tries as will lead to a large increase in the export trade in 
the United States.” 

These conferences, during the following half century, 
slowly pounded out the essentials of a democratic ordering 
of foreign affairs within the hemisphere. There was em- 
bodied, for instance, in the jurisprudence of the hemisphere 
the so-called Drago doctrine, by which the use of force for 
the collection of debts was renounced. There was evolved 
the complete recognition of the sovereignty of every country, 
irrespective of its force or size. The renunciation of war and 
the adoption of the principle of arbitration and international 
justice within the hemisphere was stated and restated; and 
if occasionally there have been breaches of the rule, these 
have been exceptions. With the calling of the special confer- 
ence at Buenos Aires in 1936, a conference properly called 
“for the maintenance of peace,” a declaration of terms was 
drawn up known as “The Principles of American Solidar- 
ity,” which may fairly be considered as the internal bill of 
international rights of the hemisphere. Consolidating the 
principles worked out up to that time, and to which the 
United States had unreservedly pledged itself with the advent 
of the “good neighbor’’ policy at Montevideo, the declaration 
of the principles of inter-American solidarity becomes a ma- 
jor document in the history of a democratic hemisphere. The 
tinal step remained to be taken at Lima. 

For, when the conference at Lima was convened, the hemi- 
sphere entered a mature phase. No longer was it concerned 
primarily with matters of internal structure. Those princi- 
ples had been agreed upon; the moral and intellectual accept- 
ance of them by the great powers of the western continents 
had been demonstrated by act as well as word. Yet the cur- 
rents prevailing in the world had at length made clear that 
the American Continents were no longer apart from the 
world as a whole; and at Lima it was necessary that the 
pan-American group should define its position with regard 
to the rest of the world. 

You are familiar with what happened. Perhaps your fa- 
miliarity is obscured because, as usual in reporting a great 
conference, more emphasis was laid on the debate than on 
the ultimate solution. What happened, however, is crystal 
clear. 

Actually, the first issue came up in connection with a 
resolution presented by the Government of Cuba condemning 
discriminations based on race or religion and asserting that 
no person could be deprived, by such discrimination, of con- 
ditions under which he could live with self-respect. This, 
directly opposed to anti-Semitic propaganda, raised the issue. 
There was the usual discussion over wording, but the adop- 
tion of the principle was never in doubt, and the result was 
a definite rejection of a spearhead of hatred behind which 
the shaft of totalitarian influence sought to follow. 

Following this, there was presented a resolution declaring 
it an invasion of sovereignty for any outside country to 
attempt to mobilize its nationals living in the Americas for 
political or economic purposes. Those of you who are familiar 
with the age-old attempt of imperialist powers to make use 
of their countrymen who have colonized outside their bor- 
ders know exactly what this means. A government seeking 
empire over a foreign territory frequently, and indeed almost 
nvariably, attempts to mobilize its nationals residing in that 
territory so as to weaken the state sought to be attacked and 
to extend its own sphere of influence. This has not been 
historically a successful process: the fears frequently ex- 
pressed today are not borne out by the record. Yet attempts 
still persist; and the Lima conference, in bringing the issue 
into the open and condemning them, has moved a long way 
toward a definite orientation in world affairs. 

In like measure, there was unanimously presented to the 


conference a resolution urging the lowering of barriers to 
free commerce as rapidly as practicable. This deserves a 
special word. 

Much of Latin America has acted as a supplier of raw 
materials and foodstuffs to Europe for generations. Further, 
the continent of Europe is the only available market for 
much of these goods. We ourselves do not need them. We 
cannot regard it as a personal insult to us, as a democracy, 
because Chile, the Argentine, Brazil, or Colombia sells part 
of its product to totalitarian powers; we cannot regard it 
as a direct affront if they purchase goods from these powers 
in return. Actually, we cannot contemplate a world in which 
this process does not go on; for it is no part of the democratic 
ideal to force any other country into a state of misery or 
starvation. What we can ask is that the arrangements so 
made are not exclusive; that is, that the process of exchange, 
which is normal and natural, shall be kept to a process of 
exchange, and shall not be used as a process either of political 
penetration or of threat to other countries. My own observa- 
tion is that the South and Central American governments 
are peculiarly alive to this danger. They know that by enter- 
ing exclusive agreements their safety is in peril, for a power- 
ful trader on the other side may at any moment cut them 
off from their economic processes or, still worse, force them 
into the position of an economic tributary. There was nothing 
insincere in the expression in favor of a free commercial 
world; it was no qualification on that sincerity that all par- 
ties realized that the working out of the process involved 
many problems. From the democratic point of view, the 
important factor was the recognition of the extreme danger 
of accepting an autarchic, exclusive base as a means by 
which economic and political life could be carried on. This 
is a lesson we may as well take home to ourselves. There 
are those in the United States who regard every American 
sale abroad as a victory, yet who think of every sale of for- 
eign goods here as a personal affront. If we are to maintain 
democracy in a free world, we shall have to get over that 
particular type of absurdity; instead, we shall have to devote 
ourselves to working out adjustments so that the free play 
of foreign trade is not bought at the expense of great groups 
of individuals. The greater our imports and the greater our 
exports, the happier and the freer we shall be; internally, 
we must make sure that our freedom is not bought at the 
expense of particular groups of workmen, who ought not to 
be asked to pay that price for the advantage of all of us. 

And, finally, there was the Declaration of Lima, whose 
terms I have quoted above. This set up a pan-American 
group for the specific purpose of defending not only the 
internal peace of the hemisphere but its integrity from any 
foreign aggression. It evolved a means of making this group 
operate: the process of consultation. It worked out a method 
by which that consultation could be held: the call of any 
government which considered that there was real and active 
danger. It recognized the two prevalent methods by which 
aggression can take place: force or threat of force on the one 
hand, internal or ideological penetration upsetting American 
institutions on the other. The test is whether the independ- 
ence and free sovereignty of any American government is 
threatened. 

You would have to have worked in these affairs in order 
to realize how important a step this was. When, during the 
World War, our Government feared penetration in the 
Caribbean area through German force and German intrigue, 
it could only answer by direct intervention, and a shudder 
ran over the entire American world. Today, were such a 
situation to appear, we should consult, work out common 
measures, and the defense could be effected without threat 
to the sovereignty of any country and without suspicion that 
it was masked imperialism. 
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I know, of course, that there are those here who insist 
that democracy ought to go further. They say, in substance, 
that if a Latin American government is not a ballot-box 
democracy, as is our own, we are recreant to the ideals of 
democracy in maintaining friendly relations. I do not think 
so. Democracy, to my mind, can never recede from the 
principle noted earlier that each nation must find its own 
way; that a nation coerced into democracy is not a demo- 
cratic country. Our faith rests in the inherent vitality and 
constantly recreated strength of the idea of a free people. 
Nations from time to time abandon that freedom, but on 
this hemisphere they have invariably returned to it as their 
ultimate salvation. If we believe in democracy, our business 
is not to compel others in this hemisphere to adopt it but 
to present a picture of our own country so unified, so peace- 
ful, so strong, so able to take care of its own problems that it 
will command the respect and the imitation of its neighbors. 


Democracy has here been presented in foreign affairs, and 
peculiarly in respect of this hemisphere, as preeminently a 
moral force. It is easy to be cynical about moral forces when 
others trust entirely to force. Yet, in our own lifetime, we 
have seen that military or even economic dominance was a 
frail reed indeed. At bottom, no nation, however well armed, 
is stronger than the strength of its people. In any test, the 
most formidable war machine breaks down unless the people 
who constitute it believe in an ideal which is beyond the 
range of the longest gun and reaches heights unscaled by 
the most powerful aircraft. Lacking that spirit, the mightiest 
of military machines becomes, one day, a dead instrument; 
the economic, civilian organization which makes its use pos- 
sible falls to pieces. In that moment, dictatorship ends. 
Rightly, in foreign affairs, we trust to the steady voice which 
speaks not from government to government, but from people 
to people. 


A Declaration of Republican Principles 


THE NEW DEAL TIDE IS RAPIDLY RECEDING 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 


At the National Republican Club, New York City, and broadcast over the Blue Network of 
the National Broadcasting Company, Saturday, March 18, 1939 


but the general impression in Washington and through- 

out the country is that the New Deal tide is rapidly 
receding, and that the people are again looking to the Re- 
publican Party for leadership. It is most important that the 
Republicans, even though they are still in the opposition, 
formulate their program on which to appeal to the people for 
a change of administration, and the Frank Committee has 
been working on a declaration of Republican principles. 

We find an overwhelmingly difficult problem before us. 
After six years of New Deal rule, after every kind of experi- 
ment, and the addition of twenty billion dollars to the 
national debt, the fundamental problems are still unsolved. 
More than ten million people are unemployed in the United 
States today, about three million of them receiving a bare 
subsistence from W.P.A. Twenty million people are looking 
to the government for food. Millions more are receiving 
inadequate wages, and fall in that underprivileged class for 
whom New Dealers have shed tears in every speech, and to 
whom they have repeatedly promised prosperity and security. 
And yet there are more people underprivileged today, more 
people who have barely enough to live on, or not enough to 
live on, than there have been at any time except at the very 
bottom of the depression. 

The national income in 1938 was not much more than 
sixty billion dollars. If we go back ten years, we find a 
national income of eighty billion dollars, and ten million 
fewer people among whom to divide it. The average income 
per individual is thirty per cent less than it was in 1928. Of 
course times are hard. 

There can be no absolute proof that this condition has been 
created or prolonged by the policies of the present Adminis- 
tration, but we have come out of every past depression more 
quickly, to a higher standard of income, and to greater em- 
ployment, without measures of the New Deal character. 
Certainly there is no doubt that the New Deal policies have 
utterly failed in their objectives. 

There can be only one main purpose in any intelligent pro- 
gram today—that is to improve the condition of the millions 
of unemployed, and the other millions who are below a 
reasonable standard of life. If that problem cannot be solved, 
our whole republican form of government must admit itself 
a failure. When we see the conditions which exist in some 
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of our cities, and I have seen them in Ohio as you have seen 
them in New York, we very quickly lose our pride in the 
statistics which show a higher average standard of living in 
the United States than elsewhere. When you see the condi- 
tions which social workers see every day, you cannot be 
surprised that they are eager tc adopt any measure which 
seems to furnish direct assistance to the bitter conditions their 
charges face, no matter what the other consequences of those 
measures. 

It is a problem which challenges the Yankee ingenuity of 
the American people, and of course we Republicans claim a 
little more of that Yankee ingenuity, particularly from Maine 
and Vermont, than is possessed by the Democrats. The New 
Deal must have credit for trying every possible remedy which 
anyone suggested, sound or unsound, and through experi- 
mentation they have eliminated a considerable number of 
their favorite panaceas; at least they have eliminated them in 
the minds of all reasonable men, even if they themselves are 
unwilling to abandon them. 

The New Deal is such a conglomeration of all kinds of 
measures that it is interesting for a moment to try to analyze 
just what it really is. Its objectives undoubtedly were to help 
the nation, and particularly the lower income groups, ‘but 
from the beginning it has been motivated apparently by a 
complete distrust of our entire economic and business system, 
extending almost to every individual business man. ‘l‘he as- 
sumption was that because a great depression occurred, all of 
the former principles accepted as the cause for American 
leadership in the world should be discarded, and this in spite 
of the tact that the depression was world-wide, and affected 
many other nations where an entirely different business system 
existed. There has been no real interest in trying to restore 
private industry, and the assumption has been that the gov- 
ernment could do everything better than it was done before. 

This critical attitude extended to the most accepted fiscal 
principles, such as the belief (which has inspired every past 
President, Republican and Democratic), that there is a moral 
obligation to hold government expenses down to revenues, 
and conduct the United States Government on the same 
sound business principles which are necessary to avoid bank- 
ruptcy in private industry and ultimate repudiation by gov- 
ernment. 

The President even abandoned the sound currency ideas 
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which have always guided the United States, devalued the 
dollar under the almost childish Warren theory that this 
would increase domestic prices, and flirted with the idea of 
an inflation of the currency. There is no doubt that the New 
Dealers have a deep-seated distrust of the entire system of 
individual initiative, free competition, and reward for hard 
work, ingenuity and daring, which have made America what 
it Is. 

They have relied on three types of government activity. 
The first type consists of direct relief, in different forms, to 
the lower income groups. Beginning with assistance to the 
States, which were building up a very satisfactory method of 
handling relief, a combination of direct and work relief 
under public-spirited citizen boards, cooperating with private 
agencies, the New Deal suddenly decided that no one could 
do the job as well as they could, and as a condition of the 
financial assistance which was necessary, insisted on complete 
administrative control. Finding this too much of a job, they 
returned the unemployables to the States, and undertook to 
provide work relief for all employables. That job has never 
been completely done, and the expense is so tremendous that 
it probably never will be. The attempt to administer from 
Washington a great work relief program throughout the 
entire United States has resulted in inefficiency, politics, and 
a vast expense which threatens a complete bankruptcy of the 
federal government. Other relief measures are the C.C.C., 
the N.Y.A., the Farm Security Administration, and other 
. minor agencies. 

The second type of New Deal activity includes the govern- 
ment regulatory measures, which attempt to raise the income 
of this group or that group by controlling prices, wages, 
hours and practices throughout the United States. Such were 
the N.R.A, and the A.A.A. Such are the laws regulating 
agriculture today, the Guffey Coal Act, the Wage-Hour 
Law. ‘This type of law has completely failed in its purpose. 
Farm prices are as low today as they were five and one-half 
years ago, before the agricultural control measures began. 
The administration of the Guffey Coal Act for two years 
has done no more than impose expense on the industry. The 
Wage-Hour Law threatens to drive hundreds of people out 
of small business, and may do more harm than good. At- 
tempts to fix prices have been frequent in history throughout 
the world. Without questioning the wisdom of the purposes 
sought, experience has shown, as in the case of the Brazil 
coffee control and the East Indian rubber control, that such 
attempts are doomed to failure. Our own experience does 
not contradict that conclusion, 

Furthermore, this type of law is one of the most discourag- 
ing to private enterprise. No man can tell when the govern- 
ment may step into his business, and nullify all of the effort 
and energy and ingenuity he may have shown in developing 
that business. He is hounded by inspectors, excessive regula- 
tion, reports, and red tape. Many have gone out of business, 
and many have stayed out of business because they could not 
feel certain that with all this government regulation they 
might not be utterly wasting their time and their money. 

The other type of New Deal experiment is direct govern- 
ment business activity in fields where the government thinks 
that private enterprise has fallen down on its job. Of this 
character are the T.V.A., the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, the lending agencies extending government credit to 
home owners and farm owners, the building of canals and 
other self-liquidating public works. Unquestionably some of 
this activity is justified, though usually the reason that pri- 
vate capital has failed to enter the field is because the enter- 
prise is unprofitable in spite of the glowing prospectus of some 
government department. 

But there are some unprofitable things which a government 
should start, and governments always have done something 


of this kind. It is a question of degree. It is very doubtful 
in my mind whether the T.V.A. ever was justified in view 
of the development of public utilities in the Tennessee Valley, 
but now we have it, and have to operate it to the best ad- 
vantage. Private capital could not undertake the building 
of canals, but neither should the government unless they are 
economically sound, and justified by the tolls which can be 
collected. 

The lending of funds to stimulate the building industry 
under the F.H.A. seems to me justified as an emergency 
matter. And so also the Federal Farm Loan Banks fill a need 
which for one reason or another private capital could not 
reach. In this lending field, however, the government, as far 
as possible, should create a set-up which can be taken over by 
private lending agencies under government supervision, and 
in general there should be no further extension of government 
activity and competition unless it is absolutely necessary. 

I have pointed out that the New Deal seemed to be in- 
spired with a hostility to the entire pre-existing American 
economic system. The result is that these three types of 
measures which I have described have not been administered 
with any special care to preserve the best features of private 
industry, and encourage it to bring about recovery. The 
relief measures have been inefficient and expensive. They 
have resulted in a tremendous burden of taxation, which bears 
down on the man who is trying to make his own living. 
There has been no effort to preserve conditions under which 
a man, striving for a private job and doing his job well, shall 
be encouraged and preferred to the man on W.P.A. The 
other two types of measures, government regulation and gov- 
ernment competition, have directly discouraged private ac- 
tivity of every kind. More men have gone out of business in 
the last five years than have gone into business, because of 
the complete uncertainty whether they can survive a constant 
government interference. 

Now we are told that everything has changed, and the 
administration is going to treat business like human beings. 
The very adoption of a so-called policy of appeasement admits 
that American business men and men who would like to go 
into business have been badgered and discouraged to an extent 
which requires an absolute reversal of government policy. 
Secretary Hopkins made a speech in Des Moines, and Secre- 
tary Morgenthau is having mottoes hung in the offices of 
the Treasury Department with the legend “Does it help 
recovery ?” 

But, as the old saying goes, “fine words butter no 
parsnips.” The appeasement policy is like the famous “breath- 
ing spell for business,” only a smoke-screen to conceal the 
real policies of the Administration. It cannot be sincere. 
Whenever any question of action arises, the President is just 
as determined in his previous policies as he ever has been 
before. 

Within the last few days Secretary Morgenthau and Secre- 
tary Wallace have argued for a continuation of the Presi- 
dent’s power to devalue the dollar, although a stable currency 
is one of the greatest necessities for mental reassurance to 
American business. The President himself has indicated that 
he wishes a continuation of his power to issue three billion 
dollars in greenbacks, a power which he says is a convenient 
club in his closet. A club against whom? Against Congress ? 
Against the economic royalists, in case the President chooses 
to blame them for depressed prices? Nothing would be more 
calamitous to business revival than the sudden decision of the 
President to issue billions of paper greenbacks with no prop- 
erty whatever behind them. How easy for the President to 
give up these monetary powers, which hang over the business 
world like the sword of Damocles! 

Business men are agreed that the amendment of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act would do much to reassure manu- 
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facturers, and stimulate additional investment in plant. The 
American Federation of Labor has demanded an immediate 
hearing on its amendments. Yet up to this time the President 
and the C.1.O0. have sucessfully prevented the setting of any 
date even for hearings on the amendments already intro- 
duced before the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
Senate. 

If taxes cannot be reduced, at least an increase can be pre- 
vented. The payroll tax is today the most burdensome tax 
on business, and incidentally a bonus to get rid of labor and 
install machinery and increase unemployment. The tax 1s 
already five per cent of the payroll, and goes up to six per 
cent the first of next January. This increase is wholly un- 
necessary except to build up an imaginary reserve to astro- 
nomical figures, and provide the New Deal with cash to pay 
deficits. Senator Vandenberg has introduced an amendment 
to suspend the going into effect of this increase, but the 
Administration is definitely opposed. 

The S.E.C. still takes the attitude that business men are 
presumptively crooks. Only this week a committee suggesting 
minor modifications in the Securities Law, the merit of which 
I do not know, was met by a blast from Mr. Douglas, char- 
acterizing their plan as a “phoney,” and implying that their 
only interest was to line their own pockets at the expense of 
the investors. The S.E.C. is still pressing for a bill giving 
it additional regulatory powers over the drafting of trust in- 
dentures and the private business negotiations involved in 
such indentures. The appeasement policy is completely in- 
sincere. The present administration has no confidence in the 
efficacy of private business activity. While their policy con- 
tinues, it is impossible to achieve any real progress towards 
the elimination of unemployment. 

What then should be the Republican program? It must 
combine a policy of encouragement to private industry, which 
can put millions of men to work, with sincere and effective 
administration of. relief measures to assist directly the lower 
income groups. It must recognize the absolute necessity of 
relief measures in this country for many years to come. Be- 
fore the great depression it was reasonable to hope that our 
economic system had reached a point where government help 
was unnecessary except in cases of misfortune. It was reason- 
able to hope that a man who worked diligently during his 
active life could provide a home and an income for his old 
age. But the depression of 1929 to 1932 showed us that our 
system had not reached that point. Even if we eliminated 
unemployment, the fact remains that many people must work 
at poor jobs, the product of which is of so little value that 
the rest of the population will not pay them an adequate 
living. And so we must assist the lower income groups by 
direct relief, by work relief, by old age pensions, by unem- 
ployment insurance, and by some form of housing subsidy. 

But the administration of this relief must be carried on 
with the greatest care, that it may not destroy our entire 
American system, and put the whole population on relief. 
It must be carried on with economy, because the cost of sup- 
porting those who do not work is undoubtedly borne by those 
who are working. The return from capital will never sup- 
port but a small proportion of the population. The greatest 
part of the cost of relief can only come from the income of 
those who are actually working, and if we impose too heavy 
a burden on that income, there will no longer be any incen- 
tive to work, and certainly no incentive to put other men 
to work. 

I think we must recognize, after all, that relief will never 
do more than provide a bare living, and will never be a 
satisfactory substitute for real work in private industry. Old 
age pensions can never be so high as to be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a house and a reasonable income, saved by the 
effort of the family which has worked successfully. We see 
today that we have reached the limit of popular approval of 


further expenditures for W.P.A., and if we were raising by 
taxation our entire budget, we would find the popular oppo- 
sition even stronger. And it is right that it should be so, 
because the burden of supporting those who do not work 
cannot be allowed to grow to a point at which it will dis- 
courage all initiative and all effort on the part of the other 
two-thirds of the population. 

For the same reason, the relief agencies must be adminis- 
tered so that those on relief are not better off than the people 
who are working. A man who has saved and built his home 
should certainly be better off than the man who has saved 
nothing. He should be better off than the man who has the 
good fortune to live in a subsidized apartment-house built by 
the government. 

In short, in administering relief, we must recognize that 
it is only a palliative, only a stop-gap, and that it is not an 
end in itself, as many of our New Deal friends seem to think. 

In the second place, we must take every possible measure 
to cure the unemployment problem. It can only be cured by 
more jobs in private industry. We must, therefore, take every 
possible measure to encourage people to put their time and 
money again into the development of private industry. We 
must see that there is an incentive and a reward for initia- 
tive, hard work, and persistence. The problem is partly 
psychological and partly practical. The people must feel 
again that the making of a deserved profit is not a crime, but 
a merit. They must feel again that the government is inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the business man. They must feel 
again that the government does not regard every business 
man as a potential crook. 

But there must be more than mental reassurance. There 
must be an abandonment as far as possible of government 
fixing of prices, wages, and business practices. Americans 
must be assured that they will not be met by government 
competition in their field of business activity. They must 
feel that government activity will be confined to keeping 
their markets open, free and competitive, so that they will 
have an equal chance with their little neighbor or their big 
neighbor. They must feel that government expenses will be 
held down as far as possible, so that the tax burdens may not 
deprive them of the fruits of their most successful efforts. 
They would like to know that the currency is stable, the 
government’s fiscal policy sound, and all danger of inflation 
of the currency removed. 

If we can restore business activity to the conditions which 
existed in 1928, we would have a national income of ninety 
billion dollars, nearly fifty per cent more than we have 
today. If it could be done then, why can’t it be done now? 
If there were any such increase in income in this country, 
millions of men would be employed, not only in manufacture, 
but in transportation, in distribution, in agriculture, and in 
mining. Certainly the greater part of those unemployed 
today would reach the goal of real jobs. Taxes can be re- 
duced. We can reduce the payroll tax today, and still take 
care of all present requirements. We can cut down the cost 
of every government department, and eliminate a reasonable 
number or make them self-supporting. The return of relief 
to local administration, with a liberal federal grant, will still 
cost the federal government much less than the present 
W.P.A. expenditure, amounting to more than two billion 
dollars this year. I do not underestimate the difficulty of 
doing it, and it is almost impossible for Congress to do it 
against the opposition of an extravagant executive, whose 
party still controls both branches of Congress and is opposed 
to cutting down the present expanded functions of the federal 
government. Its cost can certainly be reduced to seven billion 
dollars, twice what it was in the days of Hoover, and a rea- 
sonable increase of prosperity would provide the taxes to 
balance the budget. 
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But prosperity can only be brought about by increased pro- 
duction. This country was built up by millions of men, start- 
ing new enterprises, putting their time and money into some 
machine shop, or store, or farm, or any one of a thousand 
commercial activities. Perhaps they could employ two men, 
then ten men, then hundreds, and in the case of the great 
industries, finally thousands or hundreds of thousands. Em- 
ployment increased steadily for one hundred and fifty years, 
not by arbitrary building up of consumers’ purchasing power, 
but by encouraging production and putting men to work. 
The theory that relief payments stimulate production is dis- 
proved by our own experience. 

We hear a good deal today about the necessity of lending 
more money to little business and railroads and other enter- 
prises ; but it isn’t loans that are needed by any business enter- 
prise I know of. If they are entitled to borrow, they can 
borrow today from the banks. What they need is more cap- 
ital, more people willing to put their money into stocks, more 
people willing to put their time and energy and money into 


building up new enterprises and developing new products, 
more people willing to abandon the low fixed return from 
government bonds for the chance of a material profit from 
business enterprise. 

This was the way America was built up, and the only 
way to resume it is to assure people again that government 
will not interfere with their normal and reasonable efforts 
to make a living, and raise themselves and their families to a 
condition a little better than that of their neighbors; that 
government will not take away from them the profit which 
they may make; that reasonable success will receive the recog- 
nition it deserves, at least from their friends and neighbors. 

If we can stop spending money now, if we can stop the 
tremendous expansion of government activity, regulation and 
taxation, it is not too late to resume the progress which made 
this country the envy of the world; but if we continue for 
six years more the course which we have pursued, it is a bold 
man who will say that we can restore then prosperity under a 
democratic form of government. 


Shovel-Leaners 


WE MUST GRASP OUR SHOVEL AND DIG 
By W. J. CAMERON, Ford Motor Company 
Broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, March 12, 1939 


T is altogether possible that the current gibe at W.P.A. 
is neither just nor funny; but even were it so, it is 
not only there that shovel-leaning is done. American 

business also has its shovels on which at times if 1s tempted 
to lean. Most of the men we know on W.P.A. are capable 
of more important things than using a shovel and would 
prefer other employment; but many a businessman has not 
only the ability but the opportunity to do a better job than he 
is doing. The shovel now of most important interest is the 
one that business leans on. The crucial year 1939 approaches 
its second quarter and it is yet to be demonstrated that all 
sections of American business even are trying to get back on 
the highway under their own power. 

Depending on some sort of outside help has become so 
general a habit that it has got every part of society somewhat 
down. Most of us, in some manner, are leaning on shovels— 
leaning on economic excuses or economic hopes, leaning on 
future outlooks, leaning on some form of public policy. It 
is more or less epidemic in all classes of people. And it has 
but one source —the fond expectation that somebody or 
something is going to do for us what we finally shall have 
to do for ourselves. 

This condition is not of equal incidence in all parts of the 
country. Certain sections of the United States display a 
youthfulness and courage of spirit, a sheer intelligence of 
enterprise that are deeply impressive. There are parts of this 
country in which one can feel and observe in the business 
mind something like the coming of springtime with its new 
atmosphere and new vigor. But where the old waiting and 
hoping state of mind still exists that too can be felt as a 
detrimental influence. 

What comprises this negative state of mind? Mere mental 
shovel-leaning! And what are the shovels on which this 
type of business mind leans? Oh, they are of various sorts. 
Complaints about things that cannot be changed—yet. The 
bruises of past bludgeonings. One of the worst is the ex- 
pectation of an “upturn next April, sometime.” Just lean- 
ing! The same elements that might produce an “upturn 
next April, sometime” are here now and the change would 
be here now if we did what we shall have to do “next April, 
sometime’’—that is, grasp our shovel and dig. 


Of course, there is no law that can force us out of this 
waiting attitude. Under present benign conditions it would 
be next to impossible to starve us out of it. It is a step we 
ourselves shall have to take—voluntarily and determinedly 
take on our own—by making the heaviest investment of 
personal energy we ever have made in our lives, and making 
it all along the line. That will bring results of the sort we 
need. It always has, it always will; there is no possible 
substitute for it. 

We are not addressing tonight anyone who lacks confidence 
in the future of this country. One thing this country glori- 
ously has is a future. Assurance of this, however, is not 
enough. Businessmen often say quite heartily—‘“Why, I’m 
perfectly optimistic about the future.” But inquire what they 
are doing on the basis of their optimism, and you only learn 
that they are waiting for the future. Another shovel! You'll 
have to dig, brother, if you want your optimism to come 
true. We show our optimism by our works. A man who be- 
lieves, invests himself and what he has in what he believes. 
If he doesn’t invest, he doesn’t believe. 

The positive state of mind that is really doing things— 
not merely making its own way, but inciting productive ac- 
tivity everywhere around it—what is that made of? Ex- 
tremely simple elements; only obstructive and futile things 
are complex. Men of the new positive type of business mind 
are men who have freed themselves from the inhibition of 
false hopes and false fears. Old threats and new promises 
equally they disregard. They look at it this way:—this 
business is my little farm; it doesn’t matter what the econo- 
mists may argue or what authoritarians may decree—if this 
farm is to be worked I must do it. Theory can’t do it; 
authority can’t do it; nothing but a new and devoted in- 
vestment of my own personal energy can do it, and that’s 
what I’m going to do. 

You see, for a long, long time we have been watching 
the big parade, the big show, something that has insistently 
drawn our eyes away from our job. But now the JOB again 
becomes the real show. Many saw this point long ago. Some 
were slower. Those. who see it, actually are moving ahead. 
They are using their shovels. 
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